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HAS THE BRAIN A PHOTOGRAPHIC FUNCTION. 


HE study of the phenomena of vision, although it has no 

direct bearing on photography, is not altogether foreign to 
it, and some considerations, therefore, of a peculiar sort of visual 
impression connected with personal experience, may be of interest 
if it is not of special value to the photographer who has a scientific 
turn of mind. 

The impressions upon the nerve fibres of the retina, of whatever 
nature they may actually be, bear a very close analogy to those 
upon the sensitive film. A picture is certainly formed there, 
which endures for an appreciable time, but whether this picture 
is directly impressed upon the cerebral substance, resulting in 
what we call conscious vision, cannot be as yet determined. Im- 
pressions once made and seemingly obliterated may be rede- 
veloped, as we say, photographically, by the stimulus of some 
corporeal disturbance, in much of their original vividness and 
reality ; but it would be a difficult question to determine whether 
in the revolution of the cerebral phonograph, an image is again 
impressed on the retina, resulting in vision by the reverse or 
reflex action. The writer sees no reason why the nervous matter 
of the retina as part of, or in direct communication with the brain, 
should not facilitate the flow of the nervous current to itself. 


I suppose most of us have had personal experience of the sort 
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of appearances known as ocular spectra, produced by the impres- 
sion of a strong light on the retina, and which force themselves, 
sometimes very obnoxiously, upon us, even when we endeavor to 
shut our eyes against them. 

However, when they are moderate in their action they are an 
enjoyable study, passing through many singular and beautiful 
phases, and presenting a highly orderly and harmonious arrange- 
ment of form and color. 

The seat of these spectra is undoubtedly the retina, but whether 
they originate there or are propagated thither from the brain, 
would be hard to say. Light or some extraneous disturbing 
force, it would seem, is necessary to act first upon the sensitive 
end of the optic nerve—but are we to attribute their production to 
molecular disturbance in the retina itself, or is the retina stimulus 
the exciting cause for the cerebration ? Perhaps their production 
is part of that photographic process by which light acts chemi- 
cally upon the retinal structure and of the gradual restoration of 
that organ to its normal state of resensitiveness by the fading out 
of the pictorial impression. It is for this reason that I think the 
personal experience may be of interest to photographers, or, in 
fact, to anyone. 

But how are these impressions made upon the retina? Are 
they projected from something without, or are they mentally 
evolved ? We see the things in space like any other material 
things, but are they externalities ? Are they not really objects 
in the mind’s eye, though actually on the retina? I do not mean 
purely subjective and visionary, but rather a product of the brain. 
There are certain peculiarities about these spectra which make 
them essentially different from visions of a disordered mind. 
Often they have definite geometric outlines, and frequently form 
intricate patterns, like the figures on a Turkish rug. The lines 
are sometimes dark on a light ground, and sometimes the reverse; 
negatives and positives of the same pattern. Sometimes they are 
very complex and most beautifully graduated in color. They 
change form from instant to instant, and do not admit of a very 


close study, even sufficient to depict them rapidly, else they might 


be quite a boon to anyone in the carpet trade; however, they 
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always change on a systematic principle, and seem to have a law 
governing their formation not unlike the systems of crystaliza- 
tion, each succeeding one being a variety or modification of its 
predecessor. They have a sort of fixed axis about which the 
transformations take place. It seems as if the agency, whatever 
it may be, had a very definite plan, and a consciousness of what 
it is doing, however much concealed from our knowledge. This 
definiteness is an evidence, | think, that they are not the product 
of a disturbed intellect. There is no co-ordination of the action 
in hallucinations. They are not the reproduction of objects 
recently seen, or, probably, ever seen before, but are quite novel 
in their structure and unexpected in their plan of presentation, 
and might, as I have said, be advantageously employed, could 
they be detained long enough to catch their fleeting beauties ; 
for no effort of the will can fix them. They have an uncontrol- 
able freedom of their own will, and take a sort of malicious advan- 
tage of it in changing the combinations. I have frequently tried 
to determine their shape by an effort of the will, but they changed 
—*into something far more rare and strange ’’—than my imagi- 
nation had the power of conjuring up. They appear to be painted 
on dark space or on light space by some invisible, dextrous 
artistic hand. 

I shall not dwell longer on this part of the subject, though I 
know | could make it most interesting by more accurate descrip- 
tion, and even attempts at reproduction of some of the forms 
which vaguely float before my visual memory, my purpose being 
merely to direct attention to a particular phase of the phenomena 
which some might be inclined to call hypnotic vision, and dis- 
miss the whole subject with a sneer, and who can answer a sneer ? 

These impressions about which I shall speak are not so vivid 
or eye-hurting in their manifestation as the ocular spectra, but 
may be studied with quite as much wide-awake observation. In- 
deed, when they present themselves, as they frequently do, quite 
unexpectedly, and wholly independent of the will power, they 
cannot be distinguished from actual visual impressions, and the 
beholder has not the least doubt, for the time, that he 


actually 
sees them—and does he not ? 
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Though independent of the will they do not persist long, but 
longer time than the geometric figures, dissolving slowly like 
dissolving views of the magic lantern. I have frequently, when 
sitting in a room, tried to make forms accordant to my fancy, but 
no—like Glendower—I might “ call spirits from the vasty deep ” 
but “they would not come when I did call them.” They pre- 
sented always something entirely different, so unexpected, so de- 
lightful, that I suppose the desire to revel in the enjoyment of 
them weakened the will power to control their formation. Like 
the ocular spectra patterns, some invisible, ingenious painter 
seemed to be embodying them. . 

Most people are not aware that they possess, more or less, the 
power of seeing forms and faces in the dark, not in absolute dark- 
ness, but when a faint gleam of light is present. People not by 
any means visionary have told me of the possession of this 
faculty, for it is a faculty, in many cases a source of amusement 
and delight when one is in perfect health and of buoyancy of 
spirits, but under depression of mind their occurrence may be 
unwished for on account of their incongruity; “the mind in grief,” 
I suppose, “being pleased best with grief’s society.” Though 
sometimes humorous in my case, they have never been of a 
hideous character, but they are so persistent, so self-willed, so 
obtrusive, that sometimes I would say, “Take any shape but that.” 

Though produced involuntarily, they continue long enough in 
a definite shape and relation, and can, in a measure, be studied 
from different points of view, each angle of view, strange to say, 
changing the play of light and shade most beautifully just as in a 
real object. 

The vision of landscape (I ought not to say vision, but rather 
presentation) is not as frequent in occurrence as the sight of faces 
and forms, but the landscape is always more distinct, and seem- 
ingly, more real, though subdued in a soft, peculiar light. 


“A light that never was on sea or land.” 


The contemplation of these scenes is most delightful, the play 
of light and shade varying with every shifting of the eye. It is 
this peculiarity which would persuade us that they are real. It 
is only when judgment comes to our aid that we know them to 
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be—I was going to say—* the unsubstantial fabric of a dream,” 
but these impressions are waking impressions, not dreams : call 
them waking dreams, if you will, but account for them other than 
referring them to a proximate cause. 

Had I the power of the poet, I could delight you with a de- 
scription of some of these wonderful pictures which have so pre- 
sented themselves, and had | only the skill to portray these im- 
pressions I might shine as an ideal painter, but unfortunately, I 
have not “the faculty and art divine,” but I think the great 
painters must have possessed this faculty coupled with the gift 
to hold and fix these impressions. 

[ remember that Goethe speaks of his delight in something 
similar. 

So intensely on one occasion was a landscape presented to my 
view that I believe I would have directed my camera at it with the 
purpose of securing it— 

“So pure the sky, so quiet was the air, 
So like, so very like, was day to day ! 
But when I looked no image still was there,— 
It trembled and it softly passed away. 

How can we explain this strange phenomenal vision? The 
objects were as real, and seemingly as palpable, as any I now 
behold. 


“Tf I stand here, I saw them.” 


By what means was the substratum of real landscape obliter- 
ated by the superposition of the sensorial? What a maze we 
would get into if we should attempt to explain the connection 
between bodily and mental, or spiritual organism, but what a 
wonderful study it does open. 

Is there some intelligence working upon our organization dis- 
tinct from that of our own personality, whether external or resi- 
dent in us? Or can the phenomenon be explained in physical 
terms as a quasi-image formed on the retina by the sympathy of 
the nerve fibres with the brain, and their impressions delivered 
back to the sensorium as that of a reality ? Or there may be 
another solution: Has the sensorium the power to combine, 
symmetrically, separate elements, independent of the will, to the 
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formation of definite patterns or scenes ? Or, still another : Are 
these impressions, as Galton and Spencer would say, heredi- 
tary concepts ? 

To produce a regular, symmetric arrangement of lines and 
angles and a disposition of colors for the formation of a distinct 
pattern, subject to geometric rules, and in accordance with the 
law of harmonious color, seems to imply a conscious producer. 

We must acknowledge that every event has a cause, yet if the 
human will is subject to what appear to us the caprices of a more 
powerful will, the question of man’s responsibility comes in to be 
accounted for. Theologians and philosophers have generally 
maintained that man is a moral agent, and that he has perfect 
freedom of the will, else man becomes a mere conscious automa- 
ton, controlled by an overpowering environment ; but what de- 
termines the will to a choice? Especially is the question 
involved when there is no predisposing bias to determine the 
direction of choice. 

The mind is a wonderful, mysterious entity; a spiritual essence, 
we may be justified in calling it. The impact resulting in visual 
perception is a physical manifestation and as much a molecular 
disturbance, whether external or internal, and reflex in its action 
as the impact of light upon a sensitive plate. The whole subject 
is one worthy of study from a physical standpoint, and should not 
be dismissed with the injunction to the narrator : 


“A solemn air and the best comforter, 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains ; 
There stand, for you are spell-stopped.” 


Heaps As FLowers.—Some very attractive novelties can be 
introduced by printing heads on leaves or as flowers upon var- 
ious plants. ‘This, it is obvious, can easily be accomplished by 
the use of combination printing, all that is required being a 


negative of the plant with the stalks, but without the flower, ana 
some portrait heads with a frill or other light drapery around 
the neck. By first printing the heads t» correspond with the 
stalks of the plant several can be added upon the same picture. 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE SOLARIZATION PROBLEM. 


HE subject of solarization and halation is a very difficult 
one, and we are hardly nearer the solution of it than we 
are to that of the problem of the nature of the latent image, but 
it is fraught with so much interest, involving so many undecided 
questions in physical optics, that the photographic investigator 
is glad for any step towards elucidation. The Photographisches 
Archiv has an interesting paper on solarization by Julius Ra- 
phaels, which we translate for the benefit of our readers who re- 
gard the theoretical as well as the practical aspects of photog- 
raphy. 

For the normally exposed gelatine plate metallic silver is de- 
posited proportionally to the intensity of illumination in the for- 
mation of the negative image. But when the exposure to light 
is greatly prolonged we have on the contrary a positive image 
formed. We call the reversal solarization. A satisfactory ex- 
planation of this phenomenon, notwithstanding it has engaged 
the attention of the most eminent photographic chemists, has 
hardly been advanced. I therefore am of opinion that it may be 
of interest to the workers in the science to have presented to 
them the facts of the present condition of the problem. 

What is our knowledge so far of this important subject ? Is 
the question to be referred to the primary action of the light, 
or to the action of the developing solutions ? Does the light act 
in first reducing the silver bromide, and then on the products of 
reduction ? Or has the developer the power to produce the re- 
versal ?—that is, after a brief exposure to light. 

If the exposure is very long a negative is first produced which 
is, by continued action, transformed into a positive. By adding 
certain ingredients (for example, hyposulphite of soda) to the 
developer one is enabled to produce, even with normal or under- 
exposure, a positive image. This might incline one to think 
that the developer plays the most important part in the process. 
3ut, on the other hand, it is to be observed that in printing on 
chloro-silver paper, where the operation is long continued, a 
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reversed image is produced. Besides, solarization takes place 
in physical development, which is fundamentally different from 
chemical development. 

If a bromo-silver gelatine plate is exposed under a negative 
in an ordinary printing frame for several minutes to daylight, a 
weak, greenish-gray positive is formed. No sign of reversal, 
notwithstanding a long continuation of the exposure, is to be 
observed. 

The question whether the light after a very long exposure 
would really act as an oxidizing agent upon the chloride of sil- 
ver paper, is not conclusively decided as yet. The reversal takes 
place more readily when collodion is the medium for suspension 
of the silver salts than when gelatine is the substance. Addi- 
tion of an organic acid favors it. 

An analogous effect is probably that produced upon a mix- 
ture of starch and iodide of potassium, which turns blue in the 
light. lodide of starch, thus formed, is, upon the other hand, 
bleached by the agency of light. 

Papers prepared with some of the salts of iron present like- 
wise phenomena which suggest behavior analogous to solari- 
zation. Prints made on paper impregnated with oxalate of iron 
have the salt reduced by the light, and if treated with silver ni- 
trate the blue image formed is transformed into black. But if 
the exposed paper is kept in the dark for some time it is not 
acted upon by the silver. The reduced iron salt has become 
again oxidized (Photo. Archiv., 1894, p. 321) and if in this condi- 
tion is not any more sensitive, so that one obtains on application 
of the silver nitrate a reversed image on again exposing it entire- 
ly to the light. 


The reversed image obtained by abnormal development of a 


short exposed plate is essentially different from that which is 
evolved by longer exposure and normal development. Whilst 
in the latter case only the usual black modification of the metal- 
lic silver presents itself, in the former there are present the two 
modifications, viz., the black and the red. We have, so to speak, 
a sort of mongrel before us,—a plate which simultaneously will 


yield a black, thin negative image, or a dense red positive. 
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Liesegang has treated this phenomenon, which he calls pseu- 
do-solarization, because it is essentially distinct from the ordin- 
ary solarization (cf. Photo. Archiv, 1895, p. 300.) The positive 
image mentioned above is in reality only an intensified red fog, 
caused by the reduction of a soluble silver salt to the form of 
red metallic silver. 

Chloro-silver gelatine development paper (without excess of 
silver nitrate) gives a green image on short exposure. The 
longer the exposure under the same negative the more the tone 
of the developed image tends to red. 

It was formerly believed that the light according to the time of 
its action caused the different modifications. This view has 
been proved to be incorrect. It depends solely on the duration 
of the development. This is practically determined by the time 
of exposure, inasmuch as the operator must remove the long- 
exposed sheet of paper much sooner from the developer than the 
short-exposed. If it was truly dependent only upon the effect of 
the light, the print would exhibit double tones; but such is not 
the case. 

Quite similar is the action with gallic acid (physically) pro- 
duced chlor.-silver paper, which contains free silver nitrate and 
is more liable, therefore, to copying out. By long development 
red is produced ; by short, green. 

As Liesegang has pointed out, in a short-exposed plate the 
light has not had time for sufficient intensity to penetrate the 
opaque film of silver bromide to tne glass beneath; hence, in 
development, no blackening of the deep lying portions is ef- 
fected. The image lies only on the surface, and is therefore 
weak. 

With normal exposure, on the contrary, the deeper lying lay- 
ers of the silver bromide film receive sufficient molecular dis- 
turbance by the light to respond to the influences of the devel- 
oper right to the glass substratum. On examination of the 
negative from the back it will be observed that the image has 
penetrated. 

If a strongly over-exposed plate is subjected to the developer, 
there is likewise found at once, on the very upper surface, a 
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positive image which acts as a hinderance ( a fine impenetrable 
film) to the penetration of the developer. In the less exposed 
parts the developer can continue its action. In proof of the for- 
mation of such an impenetrable superficial film, I quote the fol- 
lowing: I exposed a plate upon a landscape, the camera facing 
the direct image of the sun. The disc which the sun produced 
was still not entirely solarised. On washing after the fixing a 
very decided blister made its appearance over against the sun 
image, whilst the film over the other exposed parts of the nega- 
tive showed no indications of blistering and remained firmly 
attached to the glass. 

As the developing was done with hydrochinone the phenom- 
enon could not be attributed to the action of the products of 
oxidisation. It is probable that an analogous diffusion action 
plays a part in the production of the reversed image. But of the 
character of the image on the back we have as yet no positive 
conclusions to advance. In the case of long exposed plates, 
however, which have not been solarized, the negative first makes 
its appearance on the back of the plate when placed in the de- 
veloper, but quickly changes completely into a positive. Besides 
it is worthy of observation that the secondary positive on the 
back advances to the front, therefore it is not reversed, as one 
would naturally have expected theoretically. 

This phenomenon is strikingly illustrated in the production of 
weak prints on Aristo paper. If the print is allowed in contact 
with the developer too long an intense black positive image is 
formed on the back of the paper, whilst the image on the front 
is brown. Both images are metallic silver. Gradually the black 
image on the back penetrates to the front. 

The whole subject of solarization is worthy the attenticn of 
scientific investigators, as it may reveal many unexplained phe- 
nomena in the chemistry and physics of photography. 


and look to our methods of manipulation for securing perma- 
nency as well as brilliancy. 
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PERMANENCY OF PRINTS DEPENDENSD UPON THE 
METHOD OF PRINTING. 


J. STEINFURTH. 


T IS generally stated that the cause of the fading of silver 
prints is to be traced to the imperfection of the toning and 
fixing baths, but I have recently come to the conclusion that the 
character of the print itself, before the toning or fixing has a 
chance to influence it, in all probability affects the permanency 
of the silver albumen as well as the Aristo paper positive. 

On examining a number of photographs printed several years 
ago, all made upon the same paper and toned and fixed in the 
same solutions, | was surprised to find that some had almost en- 
tirely faded out whilst others looked quite fresh and new. | 
reasoned, I know not whether correctly or not, (at least it will do 
no harm to give utterance to it), that if some had survived the 
“ sere and 
yellow leaf?” Must not the fading be attributed to the nature of 
the image impressed on the sensitive paper prior to the toning 


ravages of time, why had others, coeval, fallen into the 


and fixing operation? And so I began to think wherein con- 
sists the difference in the nature of the image. 

On ventilating my ideas to a brother printer, a veteran in 
the business, I found I had an associate. His experience 
stretched further back than mine, and he showed me prints 
made by the old Sel d'Or process, on very thin albumen coated 
paper, in which, as you know, sulphur is said to be liberated 
from the combined acid hypo-and-gold bath in which the prints 
are fixed and toned, like that recommended for Aristo papers. 

The sulphur toning has always been looked upon as the ac- 
celerator par excellence of the fading, and so one might natur- 
ally expect to find in prints that were at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury old nothing but ghost-like semblances of the pristine 
originals, but I was surprised to see many of them still quite 
brilliant. Some, it is true, were pale and wan-looking, but I 
was told that in all probability these were made exactly accord- 
ing to the same formule as the vigorous ones. All this seemed 
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to hold up the hands of my theory that the formule of toning 
and fixing shoulg not have all the anathemas hurled at them for 
the fugitiveness of the print, and maybe the evanescence of the 
aristo-photograph may also be laid at the door of the printing, 
per se, as emanating directly from the printing frame. 

It is well known that there is no absolute assurance that 
a so-called brilliant negative will yield a rich print. On the con- 
trary, what-is called a plucky negative, the acquisition of which 
is the pride of many a photographer, not infrequently disappoints 
his expectations by the indifferent character of the print or posi- 
tive, while a comparatively thin, so-called weak negative, by judi- 
cious printing gives a most artistic and beautiful picture, rich in 
half-tones, soft in high lights, and delicate in shadows. 

It is the ambition of some manipulators to obtain brilliant nega- 
tives, but as the negative is only one of the instruments, like the 
camera and lens, for obtaining the final result of photography, 
a beautiful picture, it may be wiser to lay less stress on good 
chemical effect and more on artistic merits of final results. 

Some negatives which are truly of that character to give the 
best results, artistically, in the print, are seldom of a temperament 
to stand printing in the strong, direct rays of the sun. Frequently 
the best character of negatives deceive as to their merits at the 
first glance. Viewed through they present a rather weak appear- 
ance, but when viewed so that the image falls against a white 
sheet of paper we are delighted with the wealth of gradations 
reached. 

A scale of gradations is there, from high to low, and the 
contrast is relatively correct. 

Such negatives we are compelled to print in the shade to get 
the proper tone values. But here comes in the application of my 
views On permanency. 

I believe that negatives of this latter class, although they give 
good prints by judicious manipulation, are the ones which are the 
most prone to fade. 


The prints from the strong negatives are the result of exposure 
to a strong sun, and this continued action of light on the silver 
salt is a predisposing influence to secure their permanency. 
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We might be justified in saying that irrespective of methods of 
production the tendency of the fading of prints is directly in pro- 
portion to the thinness of the negative employed, or in other 
words, the stronger the impression secured the less liability to 
fading. 

How we hailed the Aristo paper on its advent, for its special 
virtue of giving beautiful prints from negatives of such thinness 
that a good result on albumen from the same would be despaired 
of. One is often surprised at the artistic qualities obtained on 
this paper with weak negatives. Indeed, many to accommodate 
the character of their negatives to the peculiarities of this paper, 
not only purposely made their negatives thin, but even altered the 
style of their illumination. 

It may be well to say here what is properly meant by a strong 
negative. Of course, one has no reference to the cast-iron sub- 
jects which beginners thrust into our hands, which require a day 
to get impressions from, but those which have brilliant high 
lights and deep shadows as well as rich intermediate tones, and 
which require a reasonable time to print in a strong light. 

The light has a chance to penetrate the sensitive surface and 
give more body for the gold to act upon. 

The Aristo-print is right on the surface, and is more brilliant 
on this account, but, irom the nature of things, more fugitive ; 
and this inclination to fading is accelerated when the printing 
is done quickly. 

When we have a weak negative from which we desire a good 
print on albumen, we strive to keep the image on the surface 
with the employment of extra albumen film and stronger silver 
solution, but when the print is sought from a strong negative, we 
are compelled to use a weaker bath of silver nitrate, and the image 
penetrates further into the film, and we are not afraid of poor 
results, because the brilliancy is in a great measure insured by the 
strength of the negative. It is reasonable to suppose that a super- 
ficial image would yield sooner to the action of light, or whatever 
the fading agent may be, than one of a depth which frequently 
penetrates to the paper substratum. 


While, therefore, acknowledging that improper toning and 
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fixing are contributory to the degeneration of prints, we think it 
no sophistry to say that the nature of the silver deposit affected 
by the light, dependent upon the character of the negative inter- 
posed, has the major credit or responsibility for the permanency 
or fugitivity of the print. Let us, therefore, not sweepingly de- 
clare that the Aristo papers are to be consigned to the limbo of 
desuetude because in our inexperience we failed to secure per- 
manency, but rather let us encourage the labors of those who are 


striving to perfect this excellent and flexible medium for printing, 


A Maaic Group. 


old lady by showing her a group of her sons and daughters con- 





[ once made a deep impression upon an 


taining the full-length portrait of a son in India, who had not 
been in England for thirteen years. He left England a slim 
youth with a smooth and beardless face, but there he was in the 
group, a fine, broad fellow, and “ bearded like the pard ’—** The 
very image of the likeness they had just received from India,” 
so the old lady said. Her son had not been in England, nor had 
his brothers and sisters been in India, and she was puzzled to 
account for his appearance in the group. I did not attempt the 
hopeless task of explaining the mystery, but left the old lady 
to believe that I possessed the powers of the Mahatmas, and 
could remove some fourteen stone of humanity through space, 
without expense, by a mere exercise of will-power, photograph 
the same, and return it, carriage paid, to India. 

The manner in which I actually accomplished the feat was, 
first, to select a man having the general appearance of the ab- 
sent son and to photograph him in the group with the others. 
[In the negative the stranger was decapitated without mercy, 
and the head of the son—copied from a head-and-shoulders 
portrait taken in India 





placed upon the shoulders by combi- 


nation printing. ‘The result was entirely satisfactory, and very 
few could detect the trick.—/. A. Randall in Photo. News. 
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ON PHOTOGRAPHING FLOWERS.* 


T has always seemed strange to me that pictures of flowers 
should form so small a portion of the varied displays at our 
photographic exhibitions, offering as they do one of the most de- 
lightful means of exercising one’s taste, so leautiful in them- 
selves, capable of such a variety of lovely combinations, and pre- 
senting so broad a scope to fancy. We have in them all the ete- 
ments, pliable enough, and subject to our will. True, we can- 
not rely upon the ordinary sensitive film to fairly set fort the 
colors in their true tone relations as they appear to the eye, and 
hence cannot, like the painter, arrange our flowers for lights and 
shadows, irrespective of color, knowing that the photograph 
will invert the relation ; yet Nature is so lavish in her largess of 
gradation of the same color that we have sufficient scope in se- 
lection to render almost a counterfeit presentment. 

Look at the almost infinite varieties of yellow and red in flow- 
ers, from which one may choose just that tint which shall corres- 
pond to the true tone he desires to represent in his photograph. 
We can secure almost any shade of gray. Blue, even in its dark- 
er hues, photographs, as we all know, much above its actual true 
tone, and so blue flowers take white or pale gray, and may there- 
fore be harmoniously grouped with the white flowers in the mod- 
ulation of the high lights. The very dark blue flowers, the dark 
purples, the violets and pale buffs, together with pink and tea 
roses, make a rich variety of pleasing half-tones. 

A little experience teaches us just the shade a color will take, 
which of course varies with the amount of light to which it is ex- 
posed. For instance a dark blue flower will come out in the cat- 
egory of grays, towards the lighter shades, if exposed to a strong 
light, but placed in the shadows of other flowers it will appear 
much darker. 

In the selection of white flowers, which are of course intended 


for the highest lights, we should give the preference to those 


* Read before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia. 
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having the surface broken up to catch the shadows. The glau- 
cous varieties,—I believe that is the term,—may be reserved for 
the shading off. sut the smooth-surface flowers are just the 
thing for a single accentuated point of high light, which every 
picture ought to have, as well as a limited area of intense shade. 

The whole effect of light and shade in a photograph,—that is, 
the standing out of one part from another,—is dependent upon 
the proper perception of the relativity of one tone with ancther. 





If all objects were either black or white, this sense of judg 
ment of tone would be comparatively easy of cultivation, but 
the variety of shades of color in objects, and the effects produced 
by reflection, demand a close and accurate study of things in 
relation to one another in order to appreciate harmony of light 
and shade. Not all of Nature’s accidental combinations are 
equally beautiful. Some delight us more than others, but Na- 
ture never offends our sense of the beautiful by the discords we 
see in badly conceived paintings. 

Really no object can stand isolated, or rather, we have our im- 
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pressions of things modified by surroundings, and it will be seen 
that haphazard association of objects, however beautiful individ- 
ually, may affect us unpleasantly if they are not brought togeth- 
er with an appreciation of the principle of modification by jux- 
taposition. But as ordinary photographic methods do not pro- 
perly render color values, the photographer along with his study 
of values must study the peculiar disposition of our sensitive 
film in its inability to correctly interpret Nature. He must, as 
it were, acquire an extra sense,—a photographic vision,—in or- 
der to secure harmony. 

It is perhaps because one has by long practice come into pos- 
session of this faculty that one has litle recourse to the ortho- 
chromatic method. 

I have employed the various color sensitisers in taking indi- 
vidual flowers with more or less success, but in groupings I 
have become so accustomed to arrange with a view to the photo- 
graphic result that the orthochromatic method has often mis- 
led me, and given me flat, tame and unprofitable pictures. 

[ wish it to be understood that 
I am a believer in orthochro- 
macy, and am grateful to those 
who have labored in this impor- 
tant field, but with all honor to 
the method I am inclined to 
think we often, in its application, 
repress too much the lower rays 
of the spectrum in exalting the 
upper, and make our photograph 
too uniform in tone,—too flat, as 
we say photographically. But 
this is the man, not the method, 





and doubtless orthochromacy 

produces very charming results. 

Sometimes flowers are very arbitrary, so far as photography 
is concerned, in selecting for themselves two colors which do 
not take well together. The common field flower, for instance, 
with its centre of gold set round with milk-white rays,—the fav- 
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orite of the poets, but not of the operative photographer. The 
damascene white of the petals comes out, (with judicious man- 
agement of exposure and development), in all its beauty, but the 
heart of gold, alas! tarnishes. Here if anywhere the orthochro- 
matic plate can assert its pre-eminence, and one would be foolish 
not to employ it if his design were to photograph individual 
flowers of the kind, or a bunch, but if they form members of a 
general group of flowers, I, at least, would prefer to dust a little 
powdered chalk upon the centres, or if Easter lilies are the sub- 
ject, upon the anthers, until the deep yellow is diluted to the re- 
quired paleness to give proper effect to the photograph. 

We might say with Polixenes in “ Winter’s Tale,” “It is an 
art which doth mend Nature, change it rather,” but you retort 


“Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean.” 


The great aim in the arrangement of a bunch of flowers, or 
flowers in any grouping, is the proper massing of the lights and 
shades, and the avoidance of spottiness. Flowers offer great dif- 
ficulties in their proclivity to make the picture have a spotty ap- 
pearance, not always apparent to the eye. The alternation of 
light and dark flowers always gives unpleasant results. The 
grouping looks better when the arrangement of flowers is some- 
what diagonally in two main divisions of light and shade, the 
transitions in each being gradual, the dark blending into the 
light and the light merging into the dark. 

It is not difficult to secure proper massing if the foliage is 
called largely into service. There is an infinite variety in the 
shades of green, and the artist need not be as scrupulously exact 
as the botanist in giving each flower its own special leafage. 
He can draft into service any kind of foliage for beauty’s sake. 

After the arrangement of the shadows is complete, portions 
which need lighting up may be enlivened by wetting, so that 
more light is reflected, but have a care not to make a surface 
which gives a glare of light causing an aureole on your nega- 
tive. Even dew-drops may be imitated by sprinkling with wa- 
ter in which a litle sugar or glycerine is added to give it a great- 
er consistency, but be careful not to wet the background, if you 
do not want an unsightly spot on the fair surface. 
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It is a common practice to fasten the flowers against a wall by 
means of pins, but the careless grace of nature is better had by 
laying them upon a table or on the floor, and pointing the cam- 
era down at them. I learned this plan from a writer in the Brit- 
ish Journal of Photography. 1 have found it a labor-saver, and 
the results are better. Only, we must take care not to get too 
much light from above on the whole group, which would cause 
flatness in the picture. A few trials in curtaining off the light 
so as to get contrasts will give the proper method of illumina- 


tion. Generally the principal light should come from one direc- 








tion only. This gives most pleasing shadows on the ground, 
and admirable relief to the flowers themselves,—sometimes al- 
most stereoscopic effect. Cast shadows add wonderfully to the 
picture. A subdued light is better than a moderately strong one, 
but there should be illumination sufficient to give contrast. 

I am an advocate of slow development for flower subjects, 
but this is a point to be decided by the photographer himself. 
Any tendency to harshness must be avoided, and so must tame- 
ness. 

A variety of beautiful effects may be had by arranging the 
flowers in vases or urns. The background may be drapery, with 
gracefully disposed folds or plain. Scrolls, arabesques, or any 
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large figured designs look too obtrusive in so small a picture as 
a photograph. 

Some care is needed in managing the light to prevent unplea- 
sant reflections from the rounded surfaces of the vessels. But 
often these reflections are an added source of beauty, especially 
where glassware is employed. The reflection of the window- 
panes and the scenery add much to the interest and pictorial 
effect. Avoid also elaborate patterns in the vases. Plain vessels 
give much better contrast with the flowers. 

One error we are apt to fall into at the beginning of our prac- 
tice is in the possession of the idea that there should be a sym- 
metric balance,—that the centre figure should be relieved by 
objects on the sides of equal proportions. You will very soon 
tire of such a disposal of things. It gets monotonous. There 
should be symmetry, but it must result from the balance of lines 
and masses of light and shade. 

_An object shadowed by another will naturally be darker in 
tone, and a dark thing will be relieved and brought out more 
prominently by being placed before a light one, which serves 
as its background, and so we can place objects in an appropri- 
ate setting with the exercise of a little judgment. Avoid over- 
crowding the picture. Too much detail detracts from the gen- 
eral interest. It is best to express our ideas in the fewest possi- 
ble terms consistent with clearness. 

A word in conclusion about photographing fruit. Spottiness 
is more difficult to get rid of in fruit subjects than with flowers. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to concentrate the light upon 
certain portions by means of card reflectors so as to get a proper 
contrast of light and shade. A bunch of grapes is very difficult 
to render properly; each grape catches the light, and cries out 
for individual attention, and so the massing of broad lights and 
shadows is difficult to secure. Perhaps the best results are ob- 
tained by arranging two bunches, one of a very dark variety, 
and the other of the light green kind. The contrast may be 


heightened by choosing suitable vine leaves and tendrils for a 
setting. The grapes may be laid upon a table and the light made 
to come in considerably from the side, so as to cast deep shad- 
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ows on the background, the dark variety of course being towards 
the shadowed side. 

A judicious distribution of flowers with the fruit adds much 
to the picture, but they should be accessory only to the fruit,— 
not in any great abundance. 

Joun BARTLETT. 


Copy1nG REFLECTIONS.—It is said the mirage has been pho- 
tographed, and if the photographs are at all like the description 
of this optical illusion, a series of them would be both pleasing 
and beautiful, for the reflections from lakes and other smooth 
surfaces are sometimes more attractive than the sources from 
which they come. There exists an old Chinese myth that the 
reflections in water could be fixed by freezing. David Win- 
stanley was inclined to believe in the possibility of such a feat. 
He even gave an instance of the images of a table and other 
things being found in a block of ice. Although we cannot fix 
reflections in the bodies from which they are reflected, it is an 
easy matter to fix them upon a photographic plate. In copying 
the reflections from a mirror many additions may be made by 
painting upon the surface of the mirror itself. This dodge is 
largely used by the makers of photo-mechanical blocks, and is 
not generally known. Supposing a reduction is wanted from a 
picture in which something is to appear not in the original, say 
a book, flowers, a dog, or even a background. The original 
is first reflected from a mirror, the desired addition is next 
painted upon the surface of the mirror in the exact position it 
is to occupy in the reproduction. The whole is then copied, 
and in the negative the painted objects come out as if actually in 
the original. Many of the curious combinations now seen in 
some of the illustrated journals making use of photo-mechanical 
processes are explained by this system. It is obvious that a 
similar method could be utilized for cutting portions out when 


copying, and it is strange that it is not in more general use. 
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GLYCIN. 


HENRY WILSON. 


HY is Glycin so little favored by photographers . It surely 

deserves a better treatment, and is really one of the most 
energetic reducers we possess and at the same time capable of 
being employed in prolonged development without the slightest 
fear of encountering fog. 

The writer has subjected negatives to its action for more than 
hour, going about other business and returning to find that he 
had a perfect, clear and beautiful result, full of detail and at 
the same time with considerable contrast. 

It is hard to imagine why it is not a favorite. Even the well- 
known firm which has put it upon the American market seems 
to prefer advertising Metol and Hydrochinone. 

The writer has not a word to say against the virtues of either 
of these agents, having tested their good qualities, but he would 
recommend Glycin to consideration, although he has no com- 
mercial interest in it whatever. 

Glycin, it is true, is a rather tardy moving giant. It is not one 
of the three-league-booted kind that reaches its full power in a 
few minutes, but it should be hailed just for this reason for special 
purposes. Nothing equals it for developing undertimed nega- 
tives. By continued slow action (which need not interfere with 
other work) the utmost feeblest action of the light on the plate 
may be brought out much better than by dosing with alkali. 

The following formula will be found excellent for undertimed 
plates: Take distilled water, 40 ounces, and dissolve in it Car- 
bonate of Potassa, 770 grains; when solution is complete, add 
Glycin, 155 grains. The liquid will assume a light yellowish 
tinge. Finally add Sulphite of Soda, 470 grains. 

The fresh developer is somewhat turbid, but in a day or two 


it becomes perfectly clear. The turbidity does not interfere in 
the least with its action, so it may be used immediately. It works 
slowly, as said above, but energetically, giving a good density, 
and by good we mean density that does not interfere with the 
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printing, and which gives in the print a good contrast. And be- 
sides the clearness will delight you. 

For instantaneous exposures the same formula may be em- 
ployed, only reducing the amount of water to 27 ounces. 

Dilution, of course, increases the time of development, and if 
great softness is desired recourse should be had to it. 

The solution may be used over and over again. It becomes 
however, brown, or rather, the color of cherry wine, but this does 
not interfere with its use. Indeed I have found that the old 
developer is excellent for bromide paper, diluted, of course. 
Instantaneous exposures ought always to be developed in fresh 
solution. 

Glycin is specially adapted for development of negatives in 
which it is probable that the image has been produced in a harsh 
illumination If it should be found that greater contrast is 
needed in the progress of development, add concentrated solution 
or remove the plate to a fresh developer containing less water. 

The great claim of Glycin is its power to evolve detail, and in 
this respect I think it superior to Hydrochinone. 

I have tried the addition of Metol, which accelerates the action, 
and in certain cases, have found it to work well. About Io per 
cent. is sufficient. 

The Glycin-Metol Developer works well with bromide paper, 
but I like the following better for enlargements, It is to be 
preferred to ferrous oxalate, as it does not endanger the paper 
with the stain from the iron salt, and gives as beautiful results. 

First place the enlargement in the dish and wet it with water, 
pour off and flow old Glycin developer, and before any trace of 
the image makes its appearance, remove it to a tray containing 
diluted new developer. If it comes up too quickly, remove to 
the old developer. There is no danger of fog and no risk of dis- 
coloration, two things worth considering anyhow. 

The proper color with Glycin is velvet black, as with Iron. Un- 
derdeveloped prints present a greyish tone. There is no need of 
sromide of Potassium. Use dilute Hypo to avoid blisters. 

I lately read in one of the German periodicals a formula by 
3aron Hubl, of Vienna, for rapid Glycin development. He em- 
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ployed : Concentrated Solution of Glycin, 3 drachms ; water, 4 
ounces ; caustic soda, (1-10) 4 drachms. I found it to work 
rapidly, and it gave more contrast than the ones I have recom- 
mended, but the caustic soda played hob with my plates. It 
might be employed in case much contrast was wanted in the 
negative. If used it would be advisable to dilute it with equal 
bulk of water, but then this would reduce contrast. Better secure 
contrast by using one of the other developers; Pyro has never 
been excelled for this quality. 


Trick Groups.—Sometimes groups of persons are seen who 
have never met, and yet appear arranged and posed in a per- 
fectly natural order, so that only experts can detect anything 
wrong. These are made in the following manner. A rough 
sketch of the group is first‘drawn, the position of the various 
figures and also the furniture being located. Each person is 
then photographed in the arranged position as opportunity 
offers; in one case that came under my notice this took many 
months, for the members comprising the group were scattered 
over the world. A suitable background is next chosen, a nega- 
tive taken, and from that a bromide print made considerably 
larger than the intended picture. Other bromide prints are 
now enlarged from the separate negatives to match the back- 
ground; they are cut out and arranged upon the ground in 
agreement with a designed grouping. The background is pasted 
upon cardboard, the figures pasted upon that, and when dry the 
joints and other defects are worked over with a suitable color. 
When finished the large bromide group thus made is reduced by 
copying to the size required, and prints struck off from the 
negative. The difficulty in this process is to obtain uniformity 
—firstly, in the separate negatives; secondly, in the bromide 
prints from them; and thirdly, between the background and 


figures —/. A. Randall in Photo. Niws. 
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SELF-REGULATING X-RAY TUBE.* 


URING the past year this Society has listened to a number 
of papers on the general subject of X-Rays, and one or 
more on specially prepared plates for use in making radiographs. 
This evening I wish to dwell on only one part of the apparatus 
essential for making X-Rays, and that is the tube, and to describe 
and exhibit a new form, invented and worked out under the 
direction of Messrs Queen & Co., by Mr. H. Lyman Sayen, of 
their laboratory. Before referring to this particular tube, I will 
call your attention to the principal forms of tubes which have 
been and are being used. 


Fic. I. 





Fic. II. 


Roentgen in his original paper described a tube similar to the 
one now on the screen. (Fig.I.) As soon as Roentgen’s dis- 
covery was announced, all institutions possessing collections of 
Crookes’ tubes attempted to repeat his experiments, and in doing 
this a number of tubes essentially similar in design to this one 
were found to give good results. Strangely enough, neither 
Roentgen himself nor any one else for several months after the 
announcement of the discovery, used the tube which of all 
Crookes’ tubes gives the best results. This is the so-called 
“ Hot Platinum” tube, which was made by Crookes to illustrate 
the heating effect of the cathode rays. (Fig. II.) 


* A paper read before the Photographic Society of Philadely hia, April 17, 1897. 
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Early in March ’96 a new tube called the “ Focus Tube” was 
announced from King’s College, London, which was very 
evidently a modification of Crookes’ Hot Platinum Tube. About 
the same time Herbert Shallenberger, of Rochester, announced 
that he had gotten very good results from Crookes’ Hot Platinum 
Tube, and Dr. Goodspeed, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
took some excellent pictures with one in the collection of the 
University. 

The figure now on the screen shows the modified form of 
Crookes’ Hot Platinum Tube which has been very widely known 
as the Focustube. (Fig. III.) Since its appearance no essential 
modifications have been made in the arrangements of the parts 
which have proven advantageous. A vast number of experi- 
ments have been made to better if possible the forms of tubes, 
but all have served simply to confirm the results of the experi- 
ments made at King’s College. 





The essential parts of the tube appear to be a cathode of such 
a shape as to focus the cathode rays ona single point on an 
anode, preferably of platinum. All other modifications which 
have been made are for regulating the vacuum rather than for 
changing the arrangements of these parts. The word “ Focus ” 
is often misused in connection with X-Ray tubes. Thus, one hears 
the expression in reference to a radiograph taken, “ The focus was 
hit correctly.” Now, X-Rays proceed from the point on the 
platinum where the cathode rays strike. The only possible focus 
inan X-Ray tube is determined once for all by the curvature of the 
cathode. Ifthe maker gets his cathode accurately spherical and 
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the platinum at the focal point, the tube then gives sharp, 
clear pictures because the radiation comes from a single point. 

The good qualities of X-Ray tubes depend, however, on more 
than a correct form. The tube must be properly exhausted, and, 
what is much more difficult, must be kept at a degree of 
exhaustion which may vary only in very narrow limits. After 
continuous use the vacuum ina tube gets higher. It is generally 
supposed that this is due to the occlusion of some of the residual gas 
by the metal parts, or to its sticking to the walls of the tube. 
Heating the walls of the tube by a lamp will drive out a certain 
amount of the occluded vapor, and temporarily lower the vacuum. 
If a tube is used with a powerful coil it is heated as the Crookes’ 
Hot Platinum Tube, and this of itself drives out vapor and very 
considerably lowers the vacuum. These changes may be so 
great as to entirely prevent the formation of X-Rays, and if they 
are not this great they always decidedly change the character 
of the X-Rays. 

A tube with low vacuum generates X-Rays of very much less 
penetrating power than a tube of higher vacuum. The rays gen- 
erated by the low vacuum tube appear, however, to have greater 
photographic effect, and in making radiographs of such subjects 
as the hand, give a greater contrast between the bones and the 
flesh. 

Very many devices have been suggested and tried to remedy 
these difficulties. I will describe three of the most prominent. 

Crookes, in his lecture, describes a tube with a small bulb 
attached to it containing caustic potash, which was used to vary 
the degree of exhaustion. The vapor which the potash absorbs 
could be driven out of it by heat at will and the vacuum thereby 
lowered. This principle has been used by several makers of 
X-Ray tubes. A diagram of one of these tubes is now on the 
screen. When the vacuum of this tube is too high, the small bulb 
is heated with a spirit lamp and the vacuum reduced. A modi- 
fication of this which has been suggested, is to surround the 
potash bulb with a small platinum wire, which is heated by means 
of an electric current from storage battery, or other suitable source, 
the amount of current to be controlled by a rheostat. (Fig. IV.) 
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Dr. Morton, of New York, suggested the addition of an 
incandescent lamp bulb in an auxiliary tube. The filament of 
the incondescent lamp bulb acted in much the same way as the 
wire in the last tube described; the current flowing through it 
was controlled by a rheostat and the heat given off by it lowered 
the vacuum of the tube. (Fig. V.) 

One of the most ingenious of these devices was that recently 
put on the market by Siemens & Halske, of Berlin. This tube 


Fic. V. 





Fic. VI. 
offers the possibility of raising as well as lowering the vacuum. 
They take advantage of the fact that vapor of phosphorus under 
the influence of an electric current, tends to solidify and attach 
itself to the walls of the vacuum tube. One electrode you will 
note is in an auxiliary bulb of the tul :; when it is too low this 
electrode and the cathode are connected up to the induction coil, 
and the tube is run until it is as high as wanted. When the 


vacuum is too high the auxiliary bulb is to be heated by a lamp 
to reduce it. (Fig. VI.) 
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To all of these forms of tubes there is the objection that they 
must be continually watched and manipulated, and, what is even 
more serious, they fail even then to satisfactorily accomplish 
what is intended except in the hands of very skilful operators. 

This is due to the fact that the vacuum in a high vacuum tube 
is always in a state of unstable equilibrium; when the discharge 
of a large induction coil is passing through it, it has a tendency 
to go high or low, and when once it starts to change in either 
direction will continue with a continually accelerating speed. 

In order that the degree of exhaustion should remain constant, 
it is essential that the temperature of the tube remain constant. 
This means that the heat generated by the cathode rays striking 
the platinum and walls must be dissipated into the surrounding 
atmosphere at the same rate as it is generated. If this is not 
done the tube will grow either hotter or colder, and the vacuum, 
as a result, become either higher or lower. More than this, the 
resistance of the tube to the flow of electrical current varies with 
the degree of exhaustion, increasing as the height of vacuum 
increases, and decreasing as the vacuum decreases. Hence, a 
tube which is growing hotter is also becoming a better and 
better conductor, more current is flowing through it and the heat 
is generated more and more rapidly. On the other hand, the 
tube cooling is becoming a poorer and poorer conductor, and a 
gradually decreasing amount of heat is generated inside of it. 
To get the amount of current the induction coil gives nicely 
proportioned so that the particular tube which is being used will 
give off heat just as rapidly as it heats up, is one of the most 
difficult problems that has confronted the user of powerful X-Ray 
apparatus; in fact, I believe that the best experimenters have 
adopted the method of using so much current that the tube heats 
up more than it dissipates heat into the atmosphere, and have 
then stopped it at intervals to allow it to cool off. 

With this introduction I will explain the means which Mr. 
Sayen has employed to overcome these objections, making use 
of the two physical properties of high vacuum tubes already 
referred to,—the increase of resistance with the increasing height 
of the vacuum and the heating power of the cathode rays. 
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A reference to the illustration (Fig. VII.) will make the opera- 
tion of the tube clear. A small bulb containing a chemical which 
gives off vapor when heated, and re-absorbs it when it cools, is 
directly connected to the main tube and surrounded by an aux- 





























iliary tube, which is exhausted to a low Crookes’ vacuum. In 
the auxiliary tube the cathode is opposite to the above-mentioned 
bulb so that any discharge through it will heat this bulb. The 
cathode is connected to an adjustable spark point, which may be 
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placed at any desired distance from the cathode of the main tube. 
The anode of the small tube is directly connected to the anode 
of the main tube. The coil is connected as usual to the main 
tube. When it is put in operation, the vacuum of the tube being 
high, the resistance is also high, and the current takes the path 
of least resistance by the spark point and the auxiliary tube, 
thereby heating the chemical in the small bulb. This will con- 
tinue for a few seconds until a sufficient amount of vapor has been 
driven into the main tube to permit the current to go through it. 
After this only an occasional spark will jump across the gap to 
maintain the tube at the same vacuum. The vacuum may be 
set high or low by placing the spark point at a considerable dis- 
tance from or close to the cathode of the main tube. 

After comparison of this tube with a large number of tubes of 
both domestic and foreign make I believe it is safe to say that it 
possesses decided advantages over any other form yet described. 

First, it has a wider range of usefulness. By a single adjust- 
ment it may be set for a high vacuum, when the rays will pene- 
trate through the entire body, and will be in condition to make 
satisfactory radiographs of the trunk or more specially locate 
metallic bodies lodged in the trunk ; or it may be set for a low 
vacuum to make radiographs with sharp details and stronger 
contrast, and showing a trace of the softer parts. One may make 
the vacuum so high that it is impossible to force any current 
through the tube, or so low that current will go through the tube 
rather than jump over a parallel spark gap of % inch. 

Second, the amount of current which the tube may be made to 
carry is practically unlimited. It seems to be the general con- 
clusion of recent investigation that the power of X-Rays to affect 
a fluorescent screen or photographic plate, depends more on the 
amount of current which the tube is carrying than the length of 
the spark which the induction coil will give. You will recall 
that the heating effect is what has heretofore limited tubes in 
their current carrying capacity. With this tube the initial 
exhaustion made be made as high as desired, and if used ona 
large coil the great heat generated in the small bulb will soon 
bring it down so that the current will go through the main tube, 
then the small bulb will cool, reabsorbing the vapor as it is 
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given off by the heating of the platinum and the walls of the 
tube. It would appear that the only limit to the current-carry- 
ing capacity of the tube is the melting point of platinum. 

Third, the tube may be run for any length of time at the 
vacuum at which it is set without the operator giving it any 
attention. 

Fourth, the life is longer than other forms of tubes. Barring 
accident and misusage, the tube loses its usefulness when its 
vacuum has become too high. With this tube the only result 
of increasing height of vacuum is that more current is required 
to go through the auxiliary tube.—Morris E. LEEps. 





SWEDISH SCIENTIFIC VICTORY. 


UNDER this title the G. H. T., sometime since, published the following 
notice: “An application has recently been made to the German Realm 
for a patent which will attract a good deal of attention in the scientific 
world, as well as here in Sweden. It is the work of a Swedish scientist, 
which has been crowned with such success that a theory advanced by 
him will very soon be brought to positive and practical results. For 
about a year, the astronomical observer of the University of Uppsala, 
C. V. L. Charlier, Ph.D., by the aid of a large appropriation from the 
State has been abroad for the purpose of perfecting a theory which he had 
conceived for calculating the formula for astronomical and photographic 
lenses. His researches have now been brought to a successful issue, and 
he is in a position to calculate the shapes of lenses in a purely analytical 
manner, which in each instance gives the best possible results. 

“ Dr. Charlier has also signed a contract with the optical firm of Stein- 
heil u. S6hne in Munich, to calculate for them numerically the ordinary 
algebraic results. The first result of this adaption is that, which is the 
subject of the application for patent, and comprises no less than twelve 
new objectives, each consisting of three lenses, which in their character 
will surpass all lenses hitherto used for astronomical purposes.’’ 

To our inquiry in regard to the above, Dr. Charlier gave us the follow- 
ing very interesting information: 

Herschel was the first one who formulated a theory for the calculation 
for objectives composed of two lenses with the use of all four radii to 
make the image distinct as possible. But Herschel took into considera- 
tion only the nature of the image in the middle of the field, and con- 
structed only objectives composed of two lenses, and at the same time en- 
tirely ignored the influence of the thickness and distance between the 
lenses. 

Herschel had no successors. Frauenhofer’s objective was constructed 
on principles which are unknown to his successors. 
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Neither has Gauss published his method for calculating the objective 
named after him. It may be added that Petzval probably had invented an 
analytical method, which he has made known among other matters in his 
writings for the calculation of his well-known objective, which, according 
to the opinions of opticians, surpasses (in some respects) all other objec- 
tives. But Petzval has not published anything except two popular 
treatises, and although he had assistance from the State for carrying on 
his calculations, which, with the aid of several calculators, extended for five 
or six years, it seems as if he had sold them to the optician Voigt- 
lander. 

Generally the opticians have considered their methods as trade secrets. 
The only exception I know of is the work issued by Steinheil about five 
years ago (Lehrbuch des Angewandten Optik), in which work he gives an 
account of his method of calculation. 

The opticians may be divided into two classes, —the Steinheil School, in- 
cluding most of the opticians in Europe, and the American School, which 
latter reduces the mathematical part to the minimum, and constructs ob- 
jectives in a purely experimental way. That is, a point of light is ob- 
served, and the curves are reground until the image appears sharp; a very 
primitive method, indeed. When the proper shape is approximately 
known, a good objective for the middle of the field can be made in the 
above manner. But if it is desired to get the image lying outside of the 
axis, also well defined, as in all photographic lenses, it will be found a 
difficult task to accomplish. And if the shapes of the lenses are not ap- 
proximately known, the method, generally speaking, is of no value. To 
attempt to discover new formule in this manner is evidently lost labor. 

The other method, which I have called the Steinheil School, determines 
the form of the objective somewhot in the following manner: For some 
reason or other one is led to suppose that the desired objective will, let us 
say, have about the shape A. This form having been selected, a few rays 
are calculated trigonometrically, in order to determine whether they all 
coincide in one point. 

[f this is not the case, one of the radii is changed, and the form B re- 
sults. 

This is calculated in a similar manner. If the image is not yet satis- 
factory, one or more radii is changed, and the result is the form C, which 
again is calculated, and so on. 

This method possesses the virtue that it always will make known 
whether an objective that is tested is good or not, and all such calcula- 
tions should be made of all ready calculated lenses. But the method is 
very incomplete. 

First of all, a long experience is necessary before one knows what in- 
fluence the changing of a radius has on the image, and further, if the 
form is not approximately known, the calculations will require too much 
time, and proportionally the longer, the greater the number of radii to be 
determined. 

A single objective may thus require years of work, and lastly it may 
happen that the changing of the radii does not at all correct the errors, 
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and that the distance between the lenses or the indices of refraction have 
to be changed to arrive at a good result, and in that case one gropes in the 
dark. 

My task, continues the doctor, was to evolve purely analytical methods 
for the calculation of objectives. 

The errors of objectives can be divided into certain classes which can 
be treated separately. 

Such classes of errors are spherical aberrations, astigmatism, distortion, 
of the image, etc. For each of these errors a mathematical expression 
can be obtained. If one wishes to construct an objective free from cer- 
tain or from all the errors, then the radii, distances, etc., must be so deter- 
mined that the mathematical expressions equal zero. Thus one comes to sim- 
ultaneously regard certain equations from which the radii, etc., are to be 
calculated. The first question now is, How complicated are these equa- 
tions? It probably is true that these equations have been considered 
more complicated than they actually are, and that no one before has 
tried to solve them in a purely analytical way. The equations are, how- 
ever, not difficult to solve. 

I cannot now give the formulz for expressing errors in the image, and 
do not consider it necessary in this case. 

To illustrate this case I will mention how it shapes itself for an objective 
composed of two contiguous lenses; that is to say, for ordinary doublets. 
In this case we have four radii to dispose of, and so four equations to 
solve. Three are of the first degree in regard to the radiiand one equation 
of the second degree. 

Thus we have a mathematical problem which any High School pupil 
can solve. 

Ii two kinds of glass are given, as for instance, one of crown, and the 
other of flint, we get (as one equation is of the second degree and the 
others of the first degree) two solutions with the flint before and two 
(other) solutions with the crown before. 

There are, therefore, four different forms for the objectives composed of 
two lenses. As expected, the most of these,—that is, three (3),—are al- 
ready in practical use, and they are: 

1. Frauenhofer’s form, crown in front. 

2. Gauss’, also crown in front. 

3. Steinheil’s, with flint in front. 

The fourth form has the concave side towards the object. 

The constructions of the four varieties have cost the makers no littie 
trouble, and have been made, as mentioned, all four by one calculation, 
which occupies about an hour’s time. The calculation is not so easy 
when we have more than two lenses, although the mathematical difficul- 
ties generally are not much more. 

I have the calculations for the objectives composed of three lenses ready, 
and they are the subject of the application for patent, which the Swedish 
journals mention. Being bound by my contract with the Steinheils, [ 
cannot give any information as long as the patent is not issued. The 
mathematical part of the construction of lenses is a very interesting field. 
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One is surprised at the many common results to which one can arrive, and 

it is pleasant to work with the mathematical forms on a ground which is 

considered mathematically as the most wearisome—Fotografisk Tidskrift. 
Translated from the Swedish by A. F. Watch. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Our frontispiece is a reproduction from a photograph by William H. Rau, 
of the Washington Monument, erected by the Pennsylvania Society of the 
Cincinnati, which is to be unveiled in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, May 
15th, 1897. 

The photographic print from which the reproduction has been made is 
most excellent in technical qualities which have been preserved in the 
admirable halftone engraving, the work of the International Engraving 
and Illustrating Co., of Philadelphia. 


Our other picture, ‘“‘ The Easter Lilies,” comes in very appropriately at 
Easter tide. It is the work of Mr. J. Will. Kellmer, of Hazleton, Pa., and 
we are glad to have it too, by way of illustrating the papers read at the 
flower symposium of the members of the Photographic Society of Phila- 
delphia, in January. The picture at that time was the subject of many 
favorable remarks for its loveliness and delicacy of gradations, rich 
shadows and soft high lights, and so we have had it reproduced to give 
our readers some idea of its virtues, but hardly any reproduction can 
accurately render the beauties of the original print which we understand 
is Aristo-platin * 

We have chosen as a motto for it the words of Ben Jonson— 


Tue PLANT AND FLOWER OF LIGHT. 


“It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of light— 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be.’ 


We are in receipt of a sample of Basso Relievo Photography, the work 
of D. F. Hurlburt, St. Louis, Mo., which possesses much artistic beauty, 
and displays in an admirable manner the merits of the novel style. 

Mr. Hurlburt is prepared to correspond with those who are desirous 
of introducing his method for Bas Relief. Studio, 923 Olive Street. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. Epitror :—I notice in your last issue (April) Mr. Eton’s employ- 
ment of Benzoate of Ammonia for toning matteen paper for getting plat- 
inum results. This formula calls for— 


Sr IE EN ar cain ah alate edoeuk/ewaaee I grain. 
PONGONLE: C0 SUNINGUEE 6.6. 5.6.0sicisccwcrvacsscuwor 4 grains. 
NIG oso caadhnnas dass eesasegceokbiaaeee 20 ounces. 


I have used the benzoate of ammonia many years ago (became obsolute), 
but recently at your suggestion I used it in connection with the chloride 
of platina bath with finest results, but not the formula published in April 
number. Some months ago, in conversation the topic turned on exper- 
imenting with different salts used for toning, etc., and mention was made 
about benzoate of ammonia being used many years ago (say thirty-two 
years) in toning plain salted or albumen paper. The subject prompted an 
inquiry concerning its keeping qualities after being toned and fixed in the 
the usual way. I know ofa party who has prints in his possession toned 
in the benzoate of ammonia in 1865, good yet, no perceptible change or 
fading, perfect blue-black and whites, which was the tone admired in those 
days, and they were permanent tones, too. I mention this fact, as it gave 
me the idea to try this on the fine, hard, glossy surface Eclipse paper, now 
becoming so popular among the photographers (amateurs as well as pro- 
fessional), for ease of manipulation, finest results, uniformity and keeping 
qualities, which pleased many who used the Eclipse paper during the hot 
weather last summer, giving them no trouble from discoloration or ne- 
cessitating use of ice water, alum or hardening of any kind. The Eclipse 
paper is the best summer paper, and for the benefit of those using it I 
will give my benzoate of ammonia formula, giving any grade of tone from 
a sepia to a blue-black, strong clear whites, every detail in the print that 
is in the negative. 
Before toning wash or soak the prints for five or six minutes in 
ME fc Vans ORD ach aens Gaaienena dials abel 1 gallon. 
Carbonate of soda (sal or wash soda)............ I ounce. 


Thoroughly dissolve the soda before putting in the prints, placing them 
face downwards one at a time and keeping them separated, turn them all 
well over and keep them in motion for five or six minutes, then pour off 
the first water, and change your prints in several waters, then let them 
remain in running water fifteen or twenty minutes, and they are then 
ready for the toning bath, viz.: 


ME, 4 Sakae aan deGrenewaresee die cweun ers 32 ounces. 
SDE GE DRINOUD oie so arecccesiasircwcnsond 80 grains. 
ee eer ere I grain (in solution). 


Make up toning bath before commencing to wash your prints. Dis- 
solve benzoate of ammonia before adding the gold. Be sure to have the 
benzoate of ammonia dissolved before commencing to tone. 

Print two or three shades darker than you would like for finished prints, 
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soniewhat darker than for blue-black tones for separate bath, where you 
use acetate of soda, borax, bicarbonate of soda, or any alkaline salts. No 
need to test with litmus paper, the formula is test enough. 

J. P. Datrympte, Philadelphia (demonstrator Eclipse paper). 


[The examples of toning with the benzoate of ammonia which Mr. 
Dalrymple showed us are rich and pleasing in color, and his formula 
might be employed with advantage for a variety of tone. It works well 
with a number of brands of the aristo paper, and we prefer it to the for- 
mula we first recommended to him for the employment of the benzoate 
of ammonia.—Ep1rTor. ] 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE annual meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday evening, 
April 14th, 1897, the President, Mr. Joseph H. Burroughs, in the chair. 

The monthly report of the Board of Directors was submitted, as fol- 
lows: 


Your Board of Directors begs to report that the Rev. Wm. H. Cavan- 
agh has resigned his membership in the Society. 

Messrs. Hyacinth Peraldi de Comnéne, James Neill Knipe, and Albert 
Warren Tillinghast have been elected active members. 

At the members’ meeting, March 24th, 1897, interchange slides from 
the Toronto and Hamilton Camera Clubs were shown. The set was 
rather above the average, and was much enjoyed. Slides were also shown 
by Messrs. G. Wilbur Russell, Wm. H. Rau, Charles L. Mitchell, and 
L. W. Barringer, Jr. 

The visitors’ meeting, April 7th, 1897, was a red letter night in the his- 
tory of the Society. Mrs. C. Stillwell Eldridge, of Radnor, and Mrs. Al- 
fred Paschall, of Doylestown, had consented to show examples of their 
work, but an informal committee of the ladies of the Society took hold of 
the program for the evening, and prepared several agreeable surprises for 
the Society. The lantern represented the work, not only of the two la- 
dies named, but also that of Mrs. Wm. H. Rau, Miss Lulu Rau, Miss 
Weil, Miss Wood, Miss Vaux, Mrs. Charles Roberts, Mrs. Benj. Sharp, 
Mrs. Henry T. Brown, Miss Taylor, Mrs. W. H. Roberts, Miss Rothrock, 
Miss Madge Corlies, and Mrs. Schaffer. At the close of the lantern ex- 
hibition, Mrs. Charles Roberts, on behalf of the ladies’ committee, pre- 
sented to the Society a handsome bunting flag for use on future excur- 
sions. This was accepted, in an appropriate speech, by the President, 
and then the members and the guests were served with a bountiful colla- 
tion. 

The admirable work now shown on the wall is the work of Messrs. 
Carroll S. Tyson, Jr., and Laurence J. Bringle. 
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Mr. William H. Rau, chairman of the Excursion Committee, made a 
report relative to the trip to be made to New York, April 27th, on the 
occasion of the naval review and the Grant Monument dedication. A 
steamer had been chartered for the day, and the committee expected that 
a party of forty or fifty would participate. 

Mrs. Charles Schaffer and Miss Mary M. Vaux, constituting the “ Flag 
Committee,” reported the successful accomplishment of their project to 
provide the Society with a suitable flag to use on its excursions. The re- 
port was accepted, and the committee discharged, with the thanks of the 
Society. 


The annual report of the Board of Directors was presented by the Presi- 
dent, and was in part as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In accordance with our custom and the re- 
quirements of our By-laws, the Board of Directors present this short 
statement of the condition of our Society and its progress during the 
past year. 

The matters of most importance are the finances and our membership. 

The finances, owing to strict economy, we are glad to say, are in a 
most satisfactory condition. At the end of our fiscal year, December 
gist, 1896, our Treasurer reported a balance of $624.09 (after paying all 
charges) with which to commence the year 1897. In addition to this the 
permanent fund stood credited with $1010. That we have so large a 
balance is due to three causes; first, the giving up of the comparatively 
useless room used asa library; second,to the generosity of our members, 
whose donations to cover the deficiency of 1895 considerably exceeded 
the amount required, and to the fact that we published but one number 
of our Journal. Your Treasurer’s report will be submitted in a separate 
paper. 

Our total membership reported one year ago was 206, to which add 
new members elected 20, a total of 226. From which must be deducted 
the following: Dropped 3, resigned 21, our present membership being 
202. This membership is made up as follows: Honorary members 2, 
life members 8, active members 178, absent roll 14, a total of 202. 


The average attendance at our stated meetings has been well main- 
tained. From examination of the Secretary’s books, it would appear to 
be about 50. Your President thinks from what he has seen from his 
seat, that this is a very conservative estimate. Members and others 
come in and go out after the meetings have been called to order, and it 
is almost an impossibility for the Secretary while taking the minutes of 
the proceedings to note the names of all the members and visitors 
present. 


The wall displays of prints are a very attractive feature, and should be 
encouraged. We are indebted to Mrs. Charles Schaffer, Messrs. A. W. 
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Robinson,Wm. E. Wood, Clarence B. Moore, George W. Norris, Henry 
G. Peabody, of Boston, and others, for fine collections. 

We do not think that the spirit of our annual members’ exhibition of 
prints is fully appreciated. The members should understand that this is 
not a prize competition limited to faultless prints, but that at least one 
print is expected from every member, so that we may see what our 
workers are doing, for our own satisfaction and improvement. 

You have now nearly nine months in which to prepare for our next 
exhibition, and we sincerely hope that we may see an improvement, at 
least in number of exhibitors, over the display made last January. 

One of the features of value has been the exhibition of new apparatus, 
thus enabling our members to see what may be useful among the many 
articles that are being brought out. 

After reading through the list of subjects that have been brought be- 
fore this Society during the past year, one cannot but feel impressed 
with the undue prominence of lantern exhibitions. While these are very 
enjoyable, and from them we may glean a great many ideas on the part 
of composition, this is but one division of our object. There are many 
among our membership who are fully competent to write instructive 
papers, and we believe that it is only modesty that holds them back. 


Mr. George Vaux, Jr., Treasurer, read his report for the fiscal year 
ending December 3ist, 1896. The receipts, including a balance of $160.70 
from the previous year, were $2,226.88, and the expenses $1,602.79, leav- 
ing a balance on hand of $624.09. The principal fund amounted to $1010. 
Accompanying the report was the certificate of audit by Dr. Charles 
Schaffer and Henry Troth. 

Applications for election to active membership were received and re- 
ferred as follows: 


Albert G. McElroy, 302 South Broad Street, proposed by Frederick 
J. Petry. 

Winthrop Sargent, Bridewater, Mass., and Union League Club, Phila- 
delphia, proposed by F. Wm. Geisse. 

The President appointed as tellers to conduct the annual election, Messrs. 
Samuel M. Fox and Thomas Wakeman Lane. 

Mr. Alexander Hemsley withdrew his name from nomination for di- 
rector. 

The tellers reported that as a result of the ballot the following officers 
and directors had been elected: 

President, Joseph H. Burroughs; Vice-Presidents, Charles R. Pancoast 
and Robert S. Redfield; Secretary, Edmund Stirling; Treasurer, Anthony 
W. Robinson; Directors, John C. Browne, Frank Bement, John G. Bul- 
lock, Samuel Castner, Jr., F. William Geisse, Horace Howard Furness, 


Jr., William H. Rau, William H. Roberts, Benjamin Sharp, M.D., Walter 
P. Stokes, Henry Troth, George Vaux, Jr. 
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Mr. Wm. E. Partridge gave an entertaining and instructive talk upon 
“What Photography Can do for Artists.” He said he had expressed 
some ideas upon the above subject in conversation with a member of the 
Society, and when asked to repeat them at a meeting had agreed to do 
so. He had not written a paper, but would merely speak from the head- 
ings or notes he had jotted down. The subject was one to be ap- 
proached with great caution, as it was to artists as a red rag to a bull— 
even the suggestion is dangerous. The artist always disdains all as- 
sistance in his work, but he cannot help himself. He gets it unconscious- 
ly, if not intentionally; Photographs are now seen everywhere, hanging 
side by side with the works of the greatest painters. They have taught 
the world accuracy in seeing the head, accuracy in seeing the landscape, 
accuracy in seeing facial expression. From it artists have learned, among 
other things, the complexity of the foreground. There were no great 
landscape paintings before photography taught artists how to see; and the 
amazing variety in the portraits of Washington is a sufficient illustration 
in support of the statement that photography has taught us how to see 
the human face. 

Mr. Partridge went on to inquire, ‘“‘ What is photography? ” It is not 
art, because it cannot give expression to original thought or ideas. We 
may make a picture in the solid, and the photograph will record it. The 
speaker’s definition was that photography is “history’”—to borrow a 
literary term,—because you make your picture first and then photograph 
it. He held that photography bears about the same relation to art as 
copper-plate printing or a ready-made stencil. There is art in posing, in 
selecting your point of view in a landscape, in the arranging of light and 
shade, and in grouping, but all this is picture-making, not photography. 
Photography merely gives us a history of what you have done. Again, 
you may improve the effect with local toning or retouching or intensify- 
ing, but this is not photography—it is only “ monkeying with your devel- 
oper.” 

Now what can it do if it is not art? Mr. Partridge went on to ask. Let 
us, he said, make a few negative statements first. Photography cannot 
take the place of skill of hand, nor of study, nor knowledge, nor legiti- 
mate work. It cannot be copied or traced to produce artistic work. But 
it can gather facts. It tells the story of the reduced scale of light and 
shade. This was unknown before. Photography makes nature stand 
and wait for us. She becomes fixed. In topography and architecture it 
is invaluable. Ten dollars worth of photographs, judiciously selected, will 
give the student more valuable facts than he could get by making black 
and white drawings for ten years. In illustration of the value of photog- 
raphy to artists in landscape work Mr. Partridge related one incident in 
his own experience at Split Rock on Lake Champlain, in which an artist, 
who scorned to use a camera, brought home after a hard day’s work far 
less than Mr. Partridge’s photographs taken from the same point of view. 
Hours were spent, in gathering facts, which might have been wholly de- 
voted to color, composition effects, etc., which the photograph could not 
record. The photograph brought back the history—the facts in detail, 
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and the artist could have been relieved from the drudgery and dealt only 
with the art. In the same way, in drawing flowers, the photograph gives 
all the details before “ wilting” takes place, and the artist has only to 
study color from nature. 

To most of this all the artists say, Yes; but when I mention the human 
figure, they object in horror. Mr. Partridge observed in this connection 
that the greatest objectors usually need photography most. And they all 
use it in spite of their protests—on the sly. In the study of the nude it is 
invaluable, catching the pose in its first instant of perfection, catching 
drapery when it is at its best. For the experienced artist it will catch the 
almost impossible pose, and allow him to study it at his leisure; and he 
can study the color of the model in any easy attitude. He can, in a few 
hours, with photography, get the drawing of fifty poses. 

Touching next upon the subject of enlarging and copying, Mr. Partridge 
said these were sore subjects. Sculptors may measure the model and use 
proportional dividers; painters may trace a full-size sketch on canvas; the 
monogram artist even is allowed tracing paper—but photographs, heaven 
forbid! It is immoral. Perhaps, but its use would immeasurably help 
some art. Frankly, why should the artist do in a close, laborious way 
what he can do with equal effect quickly and easily? There is no reason. 

In conclusion, Mr. Partridge pointed out that photography cannot give 
an idea of motion. The eye only sees limbs in motion when they pause 
on their “ dead centres.” Motion in a picture is the result of an idea con- 
veyed to the mind—mind is involved quite as much as matter. This is 
illustrated in the drawings of Mr. F. O. C. Darley, all which show motion. 
His pictures, the speaker contended, were of more value in the study of 
the art of representing motion than were Muybridge’s. The horse of the 
camera does not run; he only has a bad case of colic. And, in the same 
way, the man does not walk. Change the centre of gravity, take the in- 
stant when the muscles start for their greatest effort, and the figure moves. 


Mr. Partridge’s remarks were followed with close attention, and at their 
conclusion were cordially applauded. 

Mr. Edmund Stirling exhibited a print from a negative by Wm. George 
Oppenheim, of New York, who had courteously sent it for the purpose. 
It was a cloud study at Casco Bay, made July 29th, 1896, but its remark- 
able feature was a large disk half hidden by the banks of clouds lying 
along the horizon. Five negatives were taken at the time, and three of 
them, it is said, show this strange disk. Mr. Oppenheim has given his 
assurance that there has been no double printing, and suggests that the 
image may be due to “ some peculiar condition of the air at the time.” 

Mr. George Vaux, Jr., called attention to the peculiar lighting of the 
clouds and of the sea. That of the former would indicate that the sun was 
above the clouds, while the light on the sea appeared to come from the 
sun close to the horizon. 
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Mr. Charles R. Pancoast asked whether any information was at hand 
as to the sort of lens used. If a single combination was employed the 
disk might be an image of the stop. 

Mr. Stirling said the only data he had was that the lens was of about 
19 inches focus and the stop f-128. 

Mr. William H. Rau said that much the same effect was produced with 
lenses made prior to 1880, which had insufficient hood flanges. Mr. John 
P. Anshutz also referred to a similar experience he had had in some inter- 
ior work. 

Mr. Morris E. Leeds then read a valuable paper, and gave a demonstra- 
tion of “ An Adjustable X-ray Tube and Some New X-ray Apparatus ” 
(See page ooo). 

Adjourned. 


EpMUND STIRLING, Secretary. 


The Photographers’ Club of New England offers for their first An- 
nual Convention and Exhibition, to be held in Boston, July 28th and 
29th, the following prizes in the different classes: 

Grand Prize.—The Hastings Cup.—Two Genre pictures, 11x14 plate or 
larger, subject to be chosen by the photographer, the title to be in- 
scribed on each picture, to be framed or not, as the exhibitor may decide. 

Class A.—Six or more portraits, pictures to be from 11x14 plate or 
larger. First, 8x10 Royal Portrait Camera Box, value $50.00; second, one 
case 20x24 Climax Plates; third, diploma. 

Class B.—Twelve or more portraits, pictures to be leewer than cabinets 
and smaller than 11x14. First, Darlot No. 3 Anastigmat Lens, value $45.09. 
second, one case Stanley 11x14 plates; third, diploma. 

Class C.—Twenty-four portraits, cabinets,or some of themsmaller. First, 
Darlot 4-4 Portrait Lens, value $35.00; second, 8x15 Extension Packard 
Background; third, diploma. 

Class D.—Competition limited to cities of 15,000 or under. Eighteen 
portraits, 11x14 plates or some of them smaller. First, 8x10 Extra Rapid 
Lloyd Special Lens, value $38.50; second, case 11x14 American plates; 
third, diploma. 

Class E.—Competition limited to cities or towns of 5,000 or under. 
Eighteen portraits, 8x10 plates or some of them smaller. First, Semi- 
Centennial Camera Stand, value $25.00; second, case 5x8 American plates; 
third, diploma. 

Class F.—Competition limited to towns of 2,000 or under. Twelve or 
more portraits, any size. First, Voigtlander Euryscope Lens, No. oo 
value $37.50; second, case 5x7 Stanley Plates; third, diploma. 

Class G.—Landscapes, with or without figures. Six or more from 
614x8Y4 plates or larger. First, 644x8% View Camera, value $25.00; sec- 
ond, Thornton-Pickard Shutter; third, diploma. 
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Class H.—Marines. Six or more, from 6x8’ plates or larger. First, 
case 11x14 Climax Plates; second, diploma. 

Class I.—Architectural. Six or more, from 6°x8’ plates or larger. First, 
case 20x24 Stanley Plates; second, diploma. 

Class J.—Portrait Groups. Two pictures, from 8x1o plates or larger. 
First, case 14x17 American Plates; second, 25x30 Gold Portrait Frame: 
third, diploma. 

Class K.—Special prize for honorary members in the United States and 
Canada, outside of New England. One portrait, from 11x14 plate or 
larger. First, suitable work of art; second, case 8x1o Climax Plates; 
third, diploma. 

Two dollars must accompany the entry for this class, in order to make 
the exhibitor an honorary member, and eligible to competition. 

A diploma for the most tastefully arranged exhibit. 

Entries must be made to F. Flodin, Secretary, 476 Main Street, Wor- 
cester, Mass., prior to July 14th, as no space will be assigned after that 
date. 

Geo. H. Hastinocs, President. 

34 Hayward Place, Boston, Mass. 


Boston Camera Club.—The Boston Camera Club, representing a gen- 
tleman of high standing in matters pertaining to Aérial Navigation, is 
authorized to make the following offer of prizes for instantaneous photo- 
graphs of large soaring birds: 

A prize of one hundred dollars is offered by the Boston Camera Club 
for the best instantaneous photograph of a large bird in the act of soaring. 

An additional prize of fifty dollars is offered for the greatest number oi 
instantaneous photographs, offered by one photographer, of large birds 
in the act of soaring. 

By “soaring ” is meant the attitude of the bird in the air when no wing 
motion is apparent. 

All contributions should be sent to the Boston Camera Club, 50 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., and marked “‘ Cabot Competition.” 

For further information apply to Mr. Samuel Cabot, care of Boston 
Camera Club, at above address. 

To the Photographers of Pennsylvania: We, the undersigned, photog- 
raphers of Altoona, are pleased to learn that the first convention at Har- 
risburg was a grand success, and that Altoona is to have the honor of the 
convention next year. We desire, through the journals, to say that we 
shall do our utmost to make you one and all feel at home during your 
visit to our Mountain City, and the second convention even a greater suc- 
cess than that of this year. 


Fraternally, 
W.N. BISHop, GEO. E. HOWARD, 
R. A. BONNIE, H. H. DeTrRIcH, 
Ep. KATTMANN, E. D. BONNIE, 


T. M. ROGER, F. W. Hart. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

“ Photographic Amusements.” Second edition. Walter E. Wood- 
bury. Mr. Woodbury in his introduction to this pleasant book, quotes 
the words of Montaigne: “I have gathered me a poesie of other men’s 
flowers of which nothing but the string which binds them is my own.” 
But certainly the collector of these curious quaint and novel fancies of 
photography has shown much originality in his method of bringing to- 
gether the diverse subjects, and in presenting to the reader much that 
is more than amusing; and though the book disclaims any intention of 
conveying photographic instruction, we are sure the hints and sugges- 
tions which are thrown out will not only be found valuable in them- 
selves, but provoke the inquiring student to an investigation of optical as 
well as photographic phenomena. 

An evidence of the popularity of this book is the speedy exhaustion of 
the first edition, and its appearance in a second. (The Scovill & Adams 
Company, 60 and 62 East Eleventh Street, New York.)—J. B. 


Photography : Its History, Processes, Apparatus, and Materials. By 
A. Brothers, F.R.A.S. Perhaps there is no modern art so universally 
used, which, until late years, has been so little understood by laymen as 
photography. We enjoy the beautiful fruits of photo-lithography pre- 
sented to us in the periodicals; we marvel at the progress made toward 
fidelity and artistic charm by photography itself ; and we crave, there- 
fore, to know whence come all these miracles of delicate light and shade. 

A popular desire always begets its own fulfilment; hence a Manual of 
Photography has been prepared by A. Brothers, F.R.A.S., which the J. 
B. Lippincott Company have published in a handsome volume of over 
three hundred pages, thickly interleaved with pictures illustrative of the 
various processes described. 

It has been the aim of Mr. Brothers to be comprehensive, but at the 
same time systematic in detail. He gives a very complete sketch of the 
rise of photography, and of its developments up to the present time. The 
second chapter of his treatise is devoted to practical information on the 
Chemistry, Optics, and Light of Photography. Part II. of the work is 
concerned with the innumerable processes of reproduction which have 
sprung up about the original art. It forms an exhaustive explanation, so 
arranged by letter as to be instantly available. After this follow Part III. 
on Apparatus, and Part IV. on Materials used in Photography. Part V. 
gives Applications and Practical Hints, after which comes a complete 
Index. 

It would be hard to conceive of a book better suited to its purpose 
than this thorough manual, and every one, layman or professional, who 
pursues the art it treats of will find it indispensable for facts, for histori- 
cal data, and for examples. 
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“Die Stellung und Beluchtung in der Portrait-Photographie.”’ Dr. 
Franz Stolze. Second edition, Part 1. Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a. S. 
In the year 1884-5 Dr. Stolze issued a book on “ Photographic Posing 
and Lighting,’ but circumstances prevented a contnuation of this work. 
Now, after a lapse of a/dozen years, this eminent photographic authority 
and journalist again takes up the subject. Part 1 treats of the theory of 
direct studio exposures, as well as of the artistic features of portraiture. 
The work is embellished with numerous illustrations of awkward posing 
contrasted with others where all arrangements are harmonious. The 
work is issued by the great publishing house of Wilhelm Knapp, of 
Halle a. S., a fact which is an ample guarantee for the clearness and ex- 
cellence of the typographical part. J. FB 


“List of Private Libraries in the United States and Canada.” G. 
Hedeler, Leipzig, Germany. Vol. I. This valuable compilation is pub- 
lished in three parallel columns, in German, French, and English. It gives 
in detail the description and composition of 600 private libraries in the 
United States and Canada. It is further supplied with a separate index to 
the various cities and towns, and subject matter; by reference to the lat- 
ter, the student is at once enabled to see who is interested in a line of 
study similar to his own. This book will fill a long-felt want in literary 
circles. j. ©. 3. 

“ Die Photoglyptie, oder der Woodbury-Druck. Von L. Vidal. Trans- 
lated into German from the French. Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a. S. Heit 
25, Encyclopadie der Photographie. 

This work is issued as the 25th part of Knapp’s Photographic Encyclo- 
pedia. It is an exhaustive treatise on the Woodbury process from the 
pen of Leon Vidal. It is embellished with 24 wood-cuts in the text, and 
is fully equal to the original French edition. The preface is from the pen 
of Dr. J. M. Eder. ie oe 

“ Encyklopadie der Photographie.” Part 26. Die Dreifarben photo- 
graphie (the three-color process). By Arthur Freiherrn von Hiibl. Wil- 
helm Knapp, Halle a. S. This work is written with a special reference tu 
the three-color printing process and the production of photographic pig- 
ment pictures in natural colors. It contains four colored plates, illus- 
trating the process and theory, and 30 illustrations in the text. The whole 
subject of “ indirect ” photography is here handled in an exhaustive man- 
ner, commencing with the theory of the vibration of light. The subject of 
colored light, with the theories of Young-Helmholtz, is touched upon. 
Body colors and dyes, and their mixing, with a geometrical exposition oi 
the theory, closes the first part. The second part is devoted to the three- 
color printing process in all its variations. The color theories of Dr. H. 
W. Vogel, and the relation of the light filterers to the printing colors, as 
well as sensitizing the plates to suit the various color screens, are prac- 
tically treated. The various discoveries in this special line from Dr..H. 
W. Vogel to Carl Zink are well described and commented on. This vol- 
ume is one of the most interesting of this series; it is issued in uniform 
style with its predecessors, and is fully up to the standard of the great pub- 
lishing house from which it emanates. J. FD. 
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THE MAGIC AND MYSTERY OF PHOTOGRAPHY.* 
BY J. A. RANDALL. 
(Continued from February number.) 

CARICATURES.—Gross caricatures may be made direct in the 
camera by photographing the distorted images given by large 
convex and concave mirrors, such as are sometimes seen outside 
of eating-houses—No. 1 showing an emaciated individual before 
dining. No. 2a second Tichborne after dining. A better method 
of making caricatures and one admitting of more variety is to 
draw comical figures of large size upon cardboard, leaving out 
the heads; a space is then cut where the head should be, and 
the person of whom a caricature is wanted holds the drawing 
before him so that his head fits in the aperture. The whole is 
then photographed, the result being a likeness upon the carica- 
ture body of the drawing. 


MULTIPLES. 





Mirrors will also serve the purpose of taking 
several views of the same person upon one plate, and with a 
single exposure. A mirror at the back, with one on each side, 
will give three positions. A very curious effect can be obtained 
by taking five views at one exposure. This is done by fixing 
two large mirrors at an angle so that the junction is not seen ; 
the sitter is placed within the centre of the angle, and by this 
means four reflections are secured. In the photograph the sitter 
makes a circle of five, all in the likeness of himself, and the 
effect is unaccountable. 


FREAK PHOTOGRAPHY.-—Freak photography is the name 
given to a method of producing portraits of two heads on a sin- 
gle neck, two bodies on one pair of legs, and other like mon- 
strosities. They are easy of production, being made in the 
camera by exposing the plate in two parts, and in such a manner 
that no joining can be seen. This is attended as a rule by div- 
iding the shutter of the dark slide into two, or by making a 
frame, having two shutters hung like lock gates, to fit in the 
camera before the plate, and worked from outside the camera. 


A vertical line is then made on the ground glass and the subject 
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posed to the left of that line; half the plate is then exposed, the 
subject shifted to the right of the vertical line, and the other 
half exposed. If done neatly no line will be visible in the de- 
veloped plate. The difficulty of the whole matter is making 
the two halves meet exactly. This depends entirely on the dis- 
tance of the exposure shutter from the plate, and can only be 
arrived at by experiment. When found, the vignetting will 
quite obliterate all signs of a double exposure. 


New Heaps For Oup.—It frequently happens that in taking 
a group two exposures are made to bring success with certainty. 
On development it is quite in accord with the general perver- 
sity of human affairs to find that in one negative all are very 
good except the principal person, who has moved badly, whilst 
in the other all are bad except the important person, who is ex- 
cellent. Under these circumstances one is apt to groan in spirit 
and, perhaps, swear in the flesh, if the advantages of combina- 
tion printing are not recognized ; if they are recognized one 
can afford to smile against the “ cussedness’”’ of these things 
in general and photographic groups in particular. In such 
cases both groups can be saved 





the moved head decapitated, 
and the unmoved head also decapitated to replace it. In this 
way every figure in the group may be rendered sharp and dis- 
tinct. 


CORRECTION. 


Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY: 


I beg to call your attention to an error in my paper on “ Photo- 
graphing Lace,” published in your AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRA- 
PHY for April. 

It is not a very serious one, however, as the reader will see at once 
that the dimensions for placing the board and camera have been given 
by mistake in inches instead of feet. 


I failed to notice it myself in read- 
ing the proof you submitted to me. 


Anyone will see the impossibility 
of putting the camera 4 inches from subject, or illuminating with an 


aperture of only 2% inches. Page 153, line 9, read 2% feet: line 10, 
4 feet. Joseru Perry, Jr. 
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In the Thilight Hour. 


There is no little enemy. 





He that lives Carnally, won't live eter- 
nally. 





God works wonders now and then; Be- | 


hold a Lawyer an honest Man! 





“Things out of hope are compass'd oft 
with venturning.’’—Shakespeare. 





Let friendship creep gently to a height; 
if it rush to it, it may soon run itself out of 
breath, 





“I pity the man who can travel from Dan 
to Beersheba, and say, ‘'Tis all barren ; ' 
and so it is: and so is all the world to 
him who will not cultivate the fruit it 
offers.’'—Stein, Sentinental Journey. 





‘* Life is not an idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shock of doom 
To shape and use.”’ 





“ There is seldom a line of glory written 
upon the earth's face, but a line of suffer- 
ing runs parallel with it; and they that 
read the lustrous syllable of the one, and 
stoop not to decipher the{battered and worn 
inscription of the other, get the least half 
of the lesson earth has to give.""—Faders’ 
Lights and Thoughts on Foreign Churches. 





He who said, in regard to external 
gifts and blessings, that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive, meant that pro- 
found saying to apply in its fullest extent 
to all things, and most specially to the 
affections of the heart. To be loved is 
precious, but to love is far better. The 
power of loving is the noblest capacity 
and purest joy which is known toa human 
spirit, whatever may be the return that is 
made to it.— Rev. Hugh Mac Millan. 


“'Tis a part of probability that many 
improbable things will happen.” 
—Arisitotle. 





‘The godhead in us wrings our noble 
deeds 
From our reluctant selves.” 





‘Glory is like a circle on the water, 
Which never ceases to enlarge itself, 
Till by broad spreading it desperse itself 
to naught.” 
— Shakespeare, Henry V1/. 





‘Conform your life to that of the 
Supreme Offering made by Supreme 
Love. Make your sorrow an offering, and 
when the fire of Divine Charity burns 
within you, and you behold the need of 
your fellow-men, by the light of that flame 
you will not call your offering great. 

— George Eliot “ Romola.”' 





“Oh, Life, without thy chequered scene, 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 
Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnaminity be found ; 
For faith, ’mid ruined hopes, serene ? 
Or whence could virtue flow ?’’ 

— Wordsworth. 





“In the checkered area of human ex- 
perience, the seasons are all mingled as in 
the Golden Age ; fruit and blossoms hang 
together; in the same moment the sickle 
is reaping and the seed is sprinkled; one 
tends the green cluster and another treads 
the winepress. Nay in each of our lives 
harvest and springtime are continually one, 
until Death himself gathers us and sows 
us anew in his invisible field.”’ 





“It is a good and soothfast saw; 
Half-roasted never will be raw ; 
No dough is dried once more to meal 
No crock new shapened by the wheel. 
You can’t turn curds to milk again, 
Nor Now, by wishing, back to Then 
And having tasted stolen honey. 
You can’t buy innocence for money.” 





ADVERTISEM [ENTS. 





BARGAIN LIST.—MAY, 





PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 
[For Lenses see Special List, ] 


1—11x14 Scovill Port. Camera, 


Bonanza holder, ..... $35 
1—11x14 Anthony Port. Camera, 
Benster holder, ...... 30 


I—11x14 Portrait Camera, with 
8xIo attachment, 55 
1—14x17 D.S.B. Portrait Camera, 40 
1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 
3 holders, 


VIEW CAMERAS. 


1—5x7 Eastman R. B. Camera, 3 


Holders, Steinheil lens,tripod, 35 
1—6%x8% New Model, lens and 
tripod, ; 
1—5x7 Ideal, 2 extra holders and 
special case, . . 19 
1—5x7 Blair, plain back, ‘front 
focus, lens andtripod,... 8 


I—22x28 American Opt. Co. View 
Camera, 22x28 Francais lens, 150 
I—11x14 Flammang R. B. Cam- 
era, 4 holders, tripod, Eury- 
scope lens. Prosch shutter, . 100 
1—5x8 Blair Lucidograph, ... 4 
1—4x5 New Model, 6 
1—8x1o Blair, Rev. Back, good 


ee. *. 6% 9 See & a 18 
1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo Camera, 
1 pair Darlot lenses, 1 5x8 
Dariet letees, 5. 6. ss 10 
1—4 x 5 New Model Outfit, .. 6 
1—6%4x8% Novelette Camera, two 
(2) extra Holders, Beck R, R. 
Lens, Canvas Case, in good 
condition. Cost $107.00. Will 
| ee ee 60 
1—4x5 New Model Imp. Camera, 
Wray lens, 6 extraholders,. 34 
1—5x8 Genessee Outfit, 3 extra 
ea ae ere 13 
6—% Scovill light-weight film 
ae, ee ee ee I 
1—Takiv Magazine Camera, . . 2 
1—Peep-a-Boo Camera, . 2 
1—5x8 Blair Camera, with 6% x8% 
extension and 12 holders, . 25 


I—6%4x8¥% View and 2 holders. 8 
i—5x8 New Model Camera, 10 
i—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 
CAND 6 #6 6° 6 Sie « o Io 
1—6% x8% American Optical 
Co.’s View Camera, . ... 15 


1897. 


oo 


8 8 





1—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 


new, with Orthoscope lens, . $28 
1—Student Camera,complete. . 1 
| HAND CAMERAS. 
| 1—4x5 Cycle Poco R. B. ees 
6 holders, ; 18 
| 1—No. 4 Kodak, good ; as new, 30 





. 3 
1—5x7 Folding Premo, R R lens, 24 
1—4x5 Waterbury Detective Cam- 


ae. 8 
| t—No.1 Kodak, ....... 5 
| I—5x7 Folding Kodak, new,. 45 
le t—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, 10 
1—ax5 Climax Detective, new, to 
1—6%x8% Premo Sr, no lens. 28 


ACCESSORIES. 
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0Oo 


oo 


88 


oo 


oo 
50 


1—4x5 Roll Holder for Hawk Eye 5 
6—Scovill Light-weight Holders, 


Gs. aiee ee a ee ee 
s——FROIOE, «0s tw 2 
1—Wood Stereo Exposer, .. . 

| 3—Cross Collodion Filters,. each 1 

| 1—1t1x14 Glass Bath, ..... 2 
2—12x15 Glass Baths, -each 3 
25—6%x8% Printing Frames, each 

| 2—10x12 

| 2—I4x17 “ 1s) ™ I 

| 1—Eastman 4 fold tripod, 4 

| 1—Pair large Beam Scales, 14 in., 2 
1—McKee Embossing Press . . 8 
1—4%x5% Eastman Roll Holder, 2 
6—5x8 Scovill Film Holders, . 6 
1—6x8 Cloud Vignetting Ground, 3 
1—9g906, 8x14, Ground ; 8 

| 1—5x6 BurlapGround..... 3 

| 1—Anthony’s Electric Retoucher, 15 


34%x4% Washing Boxes, each, 
2—Large Oak Show Frames,each 5 
1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 


| 

Lantern, 5% in. condenser. 25 
i—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 

MUONOT «occ nee see 25 

1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, . 9 

| 1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, 10 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 

particulars. 

| I—18x22 Printing Frame, ... 2 


| 1—8x1o Printing Frame,. . 





| I—I14x17 Adaptable Washing Box 4 
2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 

3 co and 4 

1—Wall Accessory, ...... 4 

a a 4 


1—Daisy Foreground, 
| 1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. ... 5 
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il ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1—Osborne’s Rock Accessory, . $8 00 | 1—8x1o W. A. Lens,. . ... 1000 
1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory. . 800] 1—8x1o LeClaire Lens, . . . . 10 00 
Lot of second-hand backgrounds, | 1—4x5 Bausch & Lomb Shutter, . $8 00 
8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00 ; 1—4x5 Gundlach R. R. Star,. . 6 50 
write for particulars. 1—Krugman’s Pat. Cabinet Lens, 18 oo 
Peerless Varnish Pots, each. . . 4° | 1—11x14 Francais Lens,. . . . 40 00 
1—4%x5% Negative Box. 35 | 1—% size Voigtlander Portrait . 20 00 
1—Walmsley Reversible Finder . 250 | 1—-Size Portrait Lens,.... 400 
1—Card-size Burnisher. . .. . 3 00 | 1—} Voigtlander Lens, .... 900 
I—22x28 Moorehouse Display 1—16x20 DarlotW.A...... 35 00 
Album,...- +--+ +++. -s 9 00! 1—6%x8¥% Gundlach and Shutter, 45 00 

1—Thornton-Pickard T. & I. Shut- 1—Extra 4x4 Harrison Portrait. 20 

eee ee 400/ 1—¥% HBandH Lens, .... 3 

1—Iron Centre Camera Stand, 250) 1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens for 
1—No. 5 Low Shutter, 2 50 so we se es 50 
6—5x7 Perfection Holders, each, 1 00 | 1—5x7 Euryscope Lens, Prosch 

Shutter; list $50.00,. . 30 

Bargains in Lenses. I—6%x8¥% Gundlach Single Lens 3 

: 1—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, . . 12 

I—14x17 Portrait Lens - + + + 25 00) 4 5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, . . . 15 

1—No 4, 11x14 Euryscope, . . 45 00 2—4xs5 DarlotR.H.Lens,each 8 

1—11x14 Rapid Rect. Lens, . . 20 00 | 1—10x12 Blair Orthographic,. . 18 


1—16x20 Rapid Rect. Lens, . . 30 00 | 1—5x8 Wide Angle Lens, ... 5 
1—5x8 Zeiss lens, series 3,. . . 45 CO| 1—6%x8% Wide Angle Lens, 8 
1—4x4 Voigtlander lens, . . . . 30 00 | 1I—Pair Waterbury Stereo Lenses, 4 


1—Imitation Dallmeyer Lens, size | 1—R,. R. Detective Camera Lens, 
a a . 600 ES wos 6 oe © 3 
 - 1 Gray’s Extreme Angle 1—¥% GemLens, ....... I 
Periscope Lens; list $24.00, . .16 00 | 1—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, ... 12 
I—g in. focus Ross Portable Sym- 1—% Holmes, Booth & Hayden, 4 


S8sss Sssssssss 8 8s 


metrical; list $46.00,. . . . 30 00} 1—8xIo Portrait Orthoscope, . . 20 


Terms: Net Cash. Lenses will be sent with privilege of trial. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





THE NEW nneenes ADJUSTABLE ALBUM 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS. 


Adjustable Covers, 
Interchangeable Leaves. 


The only album that fits collections of all sizes employing From I to 50 Leaves. 








This is the album for the Amateur Photographer and Photograph 
Collector. There are no disappointing blank leaves. It can be ex- 
panded or contracted at will by simply loosening a silk cord. Equally 
adapted to small gift collections, or large home collections, All sizes 
and styles of leaves or bindings. 


Prices from 80 cents to $5.00. 


Manufactured by the F, H. GILSON COMPANY, Boston. 


For sale by all Photographers, Supply Dealers, 
Bookseliers and Stationers. 


Send for Catalogue /. 


paren 
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elegant poser, accustomed to meet | 
best patrons under the light, desires pos- | 


ition. Possesses in-door and out-door in- 
studio. All at your service. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 217 S. Ninth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—The undersigned, As- 

signee of Kombi Camera Co., in- 
solvent, will, pursuant to an order of the 
County Court of Cook County, Illinois, 


receive bids at the address given below | 


for the purchase of the assets of said 
company for cash, to be reported to the 
Court at ten o’clock, A. M., March 17th, 
1897, subject to the Court’s approval. 
The property consists of a stock of 
Kombi Cameras and Accessories, miscel- 
laneous Photographic Supplies, Office 
and Salesroom Furniture and Fixtures, 
Good Will, Patents, Tools, Etc., and may 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


See what the Secretary of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America says of 


‘ | McCollin & Co.’s Embossing Machine. 
struments, and all material for opening | 


Send for full descriptive circular, and 

samples of work. 

THos. H. McCo.Luin & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN : 

The Embossing machine purchased 
from you has proved a great success and 
has more than paid for itself in the short 
time we have used it. Every progress- 
ing Photographer should possess one. 

Fraternally yours, 
A. L BOwERSsox, 
Sec'y Photographers’ Association of America. 





Enameled, Mat Surface and Platinoid En- 
largements on Argentic, Nepera and Bromide 
Papers. This has been ourspecialty for years; 
we have every facilty and the best talent. Serzias, 


| Water Colors, Pastels, Crayons and Porcelains 


be examined at 154 Lake Street, Chicago, | 


Illinois. HuGuH B. LOWDEN, 


Assignee. 
Dated Chicago, March 3, 1897. 


“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER,” 
By Dr. ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 
Cloth bound, $1.00. 


A limited supply of this standard work, 
written by a practical worker in amateur 
photography, 


Reduced to 50 cents 
per copy. 
Order at once before they are gone. 


Tuos H. McCoiiin & Co., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


‘THE Rhoads Photograph Gallery, 1800 
Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
isfor Sale. Business established in 1860. 
Equipment complete. North, top and 
side lights. Building three stories, all de- 
voted tothe business. Location good, 
Rent, $55 00. Lease tosuit. Price com- 
plete, $1200. A rare chance for an en- 

terprising man. W. M. RHOADS, 
For Estate W. H. Rhoads. 


KEYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, 

Economical, Durable. Endorsed by 
all practical printers as the best device 
for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. THos.H McCo.Luin & Co. 





| Jobbers of all kinds 


FRE >| < 


in high grades. Send your orders for anything 
you want, we can supply it 


CAFLISCH BROS., Buffalo, N. Y. 


of Bromide Papers, 
Frames, Portraits, etc. 


for 1894. Address 
Tuos. H. McCouuin & Co. 
— __1030 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


A REDUCTION in price of the famous 
Collinear Lenses has recently taken 
place, and the agents for these lenses, 
Messrs. Benj. French & Co., Boston, 
Mass., have notified us that the greatly 
increased demand for the Collinear Lens 
has enabled the makers, Voigtlander & 
Son, to lower the price. A descriptive 
and revised circular, with new prices, can 
be had by application to the American 
agents, Benj. French & Co., Boston, 


| Mass. 


BACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 

get backgrounds cheap. We have 
the largest stock in Philadelphia. A full 
line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 
always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
teriors, $4.00. Bryant’s 8x1o grounds, 
20 styles, in stock. 

See designs in this number of Exten- 
sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 
$10.00. Cheapest and best made. 

Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States and 


| Canada. 


Tuos. H. McCoLuin & Co. 
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FOR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— 

Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them, 
These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you caa get of your favorite 
negatives. THos. H. McCoLiin & Co. 


PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 
for description of the Empire State 
Camera. Best and most practical view 
camera, at moderate prices, 
Tuos. H. McCo.iuin & Co., 
Selling Agents. 





OR RENT.—Fine and well-arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street. 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wm. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton. Pa 
ARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 
Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
for $30.50. G. B. P., 
Care AM. JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 





FOR SALE.—A leading galléry in a 

thriving manufacturing 
25,000 population, with numerous small 
towns and good farming country to 
draw from. Fine schools and colleges. 
Gallery has seven rooms equipped for 
business. Rent, including heat and 
water, $17.00 per month, On account 
of poor health owner will sell all or part 
at a bargain, or exchange for gallery in 
small town, or for a good portable. 

For particulars address, 
Tuos. H. McCOL tin, 

1030 Arch St., Philada, 





OR SALE.—The leading gallery in a 

Southern seaport town of 50,000 popu- 
lation and 50,000 more tributary popula- 
tion; backgrounds, accessories and ap- 
paratus of finest and most recent make. 
Sold because owner must come North. 
Particulars of G. GENNERT, 

Photographic Materials, 
24 & 26 E. 13th St., New York. 


BLITZ PULVER 


the flash light work is o# fof and likely | 


to stay there. 





town of | 
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| A BARGAIN—One of the leading gat- 
leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 
Owner retiring on account of ill health. 
Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 
coast. Address M. L. Smiru, General 
| Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPH Gallery. One of the 
best located in Philadelphia, Pa., 
(733 Girard Ave.,) 5 doors from 8th St. 
Doing a nice business, Reasons for 
selling. LEvy, 733 Girard Ave. 
«¢ [MITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 
Why are there so many inferior 
imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 
ing to be as good. Draw yourown moral. 
A word to the wise, etc. 


(COMPETENT Artist and Operator at 

liberty October 15th. Ten years 
experience with leading galleries. Cray- 
on, Pastel and Water Color work, free- 
hand or on any kind of print: also very 
successful under the skylight. Willing 
and fully competent to take full charge 
of a gallery. Large city preferred, 
Samples and good references. Address 

‘‘ ARTIST,” care of this Journal. 


WANTED.—Young man who under- 

stands photography wants position 
in any branch. Can retouch. Address 
R. PAUL, 3330 Walnut street, Phila. 





GOMETHING NEW FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS TO HANDLE. 
PHOTO PINS AND BUTTONS, 

THE VERY LATEST FAD. 

Made from any photograph on our handsome Patented 
Button on celluloid. Made in two sizes. Also Cuff 
Buttons and Breast Pins. Special inducements to 
the trade. Prints mounted on Buttons. 

Write for particulars and prices, 

HUSZAGH & CO., 
1514 N. Monroe St., Chicago. 


BICYCLES AT A BARGAIN. 


One 1896 SPAULDING, only ridden 200 
miles, Palmer tires, $60.00. 


One COLUMBIA in good order, Vim 
tires, $40,00. 


| Might exchange for good photo apparatus. 


Address M., care of 
TuHos. H. McCo.Liin & Co., 
1030 Arch Street. 
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WANTED 


First-class firm of Importers in New York, Boston 
or Philadelphia to take charge of Sole Agency of 
a prominent German Photographic Lens Manufact- 
urer. Address, ‘Sole Agents,” care G. HEDELER, 


Niirnbergerst. 18, Leipzig, Germany. 
> oD 


PHOTO SPECIALTIES 


Steinheil Lenses for Portraits, Landscapes, 
and Photo-mechanical Work 
Steinheil Telephotographic Lenses (New) 
Aladdin Dark Room Lamp 
Safety Flash Igniter 
Mica Plates (New) 

Dresden Albumen Paper 
Emulsion Gelatine—Lichtdruck Gelatine 








Write for Catalogues and prices, naming specialties in which 
you are interested. 


H. C. RAMSPERCER & CO. 


180 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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* EXCEISIOT Photographic Trimming Board 


PATENTED JUNE 26, 1895. 
te, 

Price, $3.00 

This cutter is designed to supply a long-felt want for a cheap, serviceable article. 


The knives are made of the best grade of steel, and are guaranteed for wear. 


You can trim prints quicker than with any other cutter made, and your print 
will always be perfectly square, and the edges clean and smooih. 


Price, $3.00 
3.50 





No. 1 Trims sizes up to 6 inches, 
No, 2 Trims sizes up tof8 1-2 inches, 
No. 3 Trims sizes up to 10 inches, 4.00 


TRADE AGENTS FOR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EFARLE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 








DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, 


‘Sir Henry Ponsonby is commended by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
his Handbook.”’ 


Nothing better could be wished tor.— British — 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon. Daily Chronicle. 





1s. each, illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. 
The Vale of Liangollen. 
The Wye Valley. 
The Channel Islands. 
The North Wales Coast. 
The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow and Weston-Super- 
Mare. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth and Dolgelly, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns and Grasses 
of North Wales. 


‘angollep Dariincton & Co. 
London, Simpxin & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


weautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc. in 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine and Egypt; also 
North Wales. 

18., 18., 6d., 2s, and 2s., 6d, Complete List Post Free. 


DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 















Home. 


It was the ambitious young man and 
woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
in the mill, in the lawyer’s office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a college education, that 
made this method of teaching law a 
necessity. We offer two courses— 

1. A Course Preparing the Student 

to Practise Law; 

2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 

ness Men and Women. 

The tuicion fee is small, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
catalogues explain both courses. They 
can be had for the asking. Address 


The prague Correspondence 


chool of Law, 
118 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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weeeThe Standard Brands. 


Empire Gelatine Paper 
Empire Gollodion Gloss 
Empire Collodion Matt 


(For Carbon or Platina Effects.) 





UNIFORM. 
e-Every Sheet Guaranteed.2 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE TRADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Empire re Pape Company. 


TRADE AGENT 


60 and 62 East 11th Street, New York, U.S.A. 





s@m7-ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 
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Ben]. French & Co. 


ron 319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
; BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Importers and Agents of On 


the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
LENSES. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 


optical glass made by Schott, of 





Jena, Germany, viz. : 


THE PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCAPE LENS. 








Also the ever popular 
Our {INITIALS (B. F. & Co } ARE EN- 
Darlot Len SeS \YZ GRAVED ON ALL DARLOT LENSES OF 
JIN OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURE 
: > E PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENESS AND 
For all kinds of Portrait, Inside SUPERIORITY, 


and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 





*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


ca | Maal 
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The Gamera 
..to Buy— 


That is, if Photography 
means to you anything 
more than the fancy of 
a passing moment—ls, 
without doubt, 


mw PREMO 


* 


Send for copy ot 

PREMO CATALOG. 
Will send sample 
photograph for 











5 cents in stamps. 


* 





ROGHESTER OPTIGAL GO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE FLAMMANG 
Adjustable Photo Engravers 








PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


THE MOST RELIABLE SCREEN HOLDER ON THE MARKET. 





Don’t fail to get our prices on Enlarging, Reducing and Copying 
Cameras fitted with Screen Holder. 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 


THE FLAMMANG CAMERA COMPANY, | 


180 to 186 WEST HOUSTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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me Socse™™ Peotessional Flas Lamy 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
PLICITY, ECONOMY AND Erriciency. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. The cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








xii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution ot 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse: 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘*Eelipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 
‘“ CUT RATE 9» GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 


CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 


TRIAL OFFER. 
As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer : I will deliver free, upon 
receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 


OR 
2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 
“Reliable” and “Eclipse” are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cash or C.O. D. Order direct. 


E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


‘THE OBSERVER 


An illustrated monthly magazine for all students and lovers of nature. 
Creating and increasing a knowledge and love of the natural sciences. 


Illustrated Lectures on Nature Education and Recreation. 


SUBJECTS OF LECTURES. 
OnE LEcTuRE. - - 1. ‘*‘ The Wonders and Beauties of Nature.”’ 
2. ‘* Journeys in Space—Our World and Others,”’ 
Two LECTURES. < 3. ‘‘ Journeys about Home—Roadsides, Fields and 
Forest.”’ 
THREE LECTURES.—2 and 3 with 4. ‘‘ Practical Microscopy—Minute 
Life and Structure.” 
All profusely Illustrated. 


Subscription: One Year, $1. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
For terms and further particulars address, 


EDWARD FULLER BIGELOW, - . Portland, Conn. 
Managing Editor. 
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‘* Economy is wealth.” 


McCOLLIN 


& Co.'s mbossing 
Machine 


Every Photographer his own Printer. 








With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in 


gilt, silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
miniature size to 25x30. 


The operation is inexpensive, 
saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 
1000 in cabinet mounts, and can 
be done by a boy or in spare 
moments in wet weather. 

On large mounts and odd sizes 
the saving of time is much 
greater. No picture should leave 
your gallery without your name 
and address, 

This machine enables you to 
insure this without long delay 
in waiting for special cards, 


We will be pleased to send on 





application samples of the work 
done with this machine. Improved machine, with die, bronzes, etc., $35.00. 


THOS. H. McGOLLIN & G0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘“‘So splendidly done that it can be classed with best American workmanship.’’ 
The Fourth Estate New York 


PRICE, 


In America and abroad, 


Post Free, 50 cents or 2 shillings 


Cloth Bound, Post Free, 75 cents or 
3 shillings. 


A Pictorial and Literary Record 
OF THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE YEAR. 


Published for‘ The Photogram"’ Ltd. 


NEW YORK: Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt St. Arranged by the Editors and Staff of 
PHILADELPHIA: W. P. Bucnanan, 1226 Arch St. “The Photogram.”’ 








Photographic Backgrounds 
and Accessories. 


Note: Photographers when in New York will be well paid by calling at our 
Studio where we keep numerous Backgrounds and Accessories. 
Samples may be had of any dealer, or of 


ROUGH & CALDWELL, 


Studio, 122 W. 29th Street, - - New York City, U.S.A. 





third Yer The Photographic Blue Book  ™ Preparation 


American Edition. 1897. 
A UNIVERSAL HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 
ses ~-y! : Art, Science and Literature; Recreation and Travel; The Profession and the Trade. 
ill contain Calendars of the principal Photographic Exhibitions to be given in all countries. 

General Information—Postal, Copyright, Patent, Naturalization, Passport, D stances, Coin Values, 
Customs Tariffs, Consuls—American and f oreign ; Cathedrals, Ruins and Abbeys; Principal Art Galleries, and 
other information of interest to Tourists—in the British Isles, and on the Continent of F urope. 

The Amateur— Photographic Societies and Sections of Art, Scientific, Educational and Literary Assvu- 
ciations, with revised lists, and giving the Secretary’s name—of Societies in all countries. 

The Trade—“ Dark Rooms” and Dealers : including Hotels with Dark Rooms; Opticians, Chemists, 
and others, with Photographic Supplies—in all countries. 

Scientific intecmation—Weights and Measures. Standard Formule. Tabular Matter, etc., etc 

The Press—Photographic Annual and Serial Publications, and publications with occasional Photo- 
graphic Articles—in all countnes 

Patents—List of Patents on Photographic Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, granted and expired—in 
the United States—during the year 

The Profession—Revised Directory of Professional Photographers in the United States, Canada, West 
Indies, Asia, and other countries open to the American market. 

The Manufacturer—Manufacturers, Wholesale Agents and Dealers (Importers and Exporters), of 
Photographic, Art, and Scientific Apparatus, Materia!s and Supplies, in all countries 

he Illustrator—Illustrators, Reproducers, Engravers, Wood-cut and Brass-die Makers in America 
Illustrations of America’s highest standard of excellence. 

Prepaid Subscription Price One Dollar. Postpaid to any address on Publication. 


WALTER SPRANGE, Editor, Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


Adzes tisements Solicited, Correstondence Invited. 
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THE 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 





The only 
Journal on earth 


Giving each month a direct 
photographic illustration. Pub- 
lished monthly in the interests 
of the professional photographer. 
The greatest value ever offered 
to the photographer. Note the 
price : 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 10c. PER COPY. 


The Nesbitt Publishing Co. 


220 and 222 Washington St., Suffalo, N. Y. 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS, 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 


N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire to 
give our methods a trial. 
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50 YEARS’ 
’ EXPERIENCE. 





TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
probably patentable. Communications strictly 
confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 

in America. We have a Washington office. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


benuttiuty illustrated, largest circulation of 
any scieutific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a year; 
$1.50 six months. Specimen copies and HAND 
BooK ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 





hsfeckesferdeefecboote nfo rdeeloctocte 
. Che Best Investment, 


You cannot possibly 
read more than one 
per cent, of the litera- 
ture of the day. Why 
lose precious hours 
on worthless reading, 
when you can have 
the very best only ? 
This is what is given 
In CURRENT LITERATURE, from which, 
writes Paul dD. Reese, of Athens, Ga., “1 
get more than from any other investment 
/ ever made."" London Vanity Fair speaks of 
itasa ** wonderful compilation, the like of 


which is unknown in Europe. "if you do not 
know it, mention this advertisement anda 
sample copy will be sent free. Current 
Literature is $3.00 a year ; 25 cents a num= 
ber. Send for Clubbing List. The Current 
Literature Publishing Co., New York, 
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GRAPHERS! 


PHOT Professional or Ama- 


teur. Send for Catalogue, ‘‘New and Use- 


ful Specialties,” Just Out. 
O. H. Peck, 215-219 Sec. REE 


Av.S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FLASH LIGHT POWDERS. 


oD. S o' 


PATENTED. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


w P BUCHANAN PHILADELPHIA 








THE CHAUTAUQUA PLATE. 


la good, honest, extra rapid Plate at a 
Very Low Price. 


5x7, 50 CENTS PER DOZ. 


(By the case.) 
Send for full list price Circular and Photo Prints. 


| 
MONROE DRY PLATE WORKS, JAMESTOWN 
| 


“A PERFECT SADDLE.” 





_ Adjustable to any rider and any 
position. 
_ No pressure on Sensative Organs. 
Spring Cushion under each pelvis 
bone. 
HEALTHFUL AND COMFORTABLE. 


PRICE $4.00 
WILLIAM N. MOORE, 
Wan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C 
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Carbutt Lantern Plates 


The enormous increase in the sales of these Plates 
proves beyond a doubt that they are 


Unrivalled 


for making Lantern Transparencies 


Absolute —_» | The 


Uniformity | 
Ease of» . | Secret 
Manipulation | of their 


Brilliancy of = 


Results | Success 
J. C. Developing Tabloids, 


a good all-around Developer, excel on Lantern Slides, Window 
Transparencies, etc. Put up in boxes containing 96 Tabloids 
each. Price, 75 cents, post-paid ; sample box, 10 cents. 
(Send for circulars.) 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PHOTO-MATERIALS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION. 
DRY PLATE AND FILM 


WORKS. PHILADELPHIA. 
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**SOME MOUNTING PASTE, PLEASE,"’ 
says Inexperienced, and gets 
* SOME what the salesman pleases. 


‘HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER,” 


says Experienced, and gets what pleases Aim. ‘he difference is in the articles, 
and the mcral is, if you want a good thing ask for it. 


Higgins’ Photo Mounter is a beautiful pure white adhesive, finely scented. 
A perfect homogeneous solution in a suft pasty form from which the water 
never separates as in the common starch or flour pastes. Its beautiful soft 
anctuous consistency, and its wonderful smcoth and easy spreading qualities 
(non fluid at rest, but fluid under the movements of the brush) are possessed by 
no other adhesive, and are of the greatest importance in perfect and easy 
mounting Does not strike through nor warp,—adheres instantly and power- 
fully ,—dries quickly and prevents curling off at the edges. Guaranteed never 
never to change or deteriorate. Unequalled for mounting photographs, textile 
samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilag- 
Refuse all Imitations. For Sale by all Photo Supply Houses. 


A302. Jar, prepaid, by mail, for 30 Cents, or descriptive 
circulars for nothing from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 











In Screw Cap Jars only. 


168-172 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 





Who makes the most. 
rapid plates ? 


Read Hope’s latest book, and learn how to 
compare plates in a simple way. 
Why so many failures in photographing 
moving objects? 
The new book tells how to do it. 
How quick is your shutter? 
Hope tells you how to get its exact speeds. 
Any trouble wlth your Aristotypes ? 
Read Hope. 
Why does your lens sometimes work slowly ? 
See chapter on Lenses. 
“It’s a whole library on Photography,” 
says an eminent photographer. 


THE 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ | 
HAND BOOK, by Arthur Hope. 


Tenth edition. Revised and greatly enlarged. 


Practically a new work. Send for descriptive circular. 
Paper covers, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25 

For sale by all dealers, or sent on receipt of price. | 

| 


THE WILKINSON CO. ® ®epgeige gies" 


‘Tricks 
in our 
Trade”’ 


is the title of a neat little book just is- 
sued. Contains up-to-date dodgers, 
recipes, formulas, etc., which meet the 
demands of photographers in every day 
work. Also contains examples of 
photographic printing by some of the 
‘*crack’’ photographers of the coun- 
try. The prints alone are worth 
the price of the book! Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


Fifty Cents per Copy. 


, ADDRESS 


HARE & SCOTT, 


Hamilton, Missouri. 





$3.00 





“ PEEK-A-BOO” 


$3.00 


A Magazine Camera, car- 
rying 12 Plates. Has good 
lens and shutter. Very sim- 
ple in operation, and will not 
get out of order with fair 
usage. 


Write for circular and sample pictare. 


BLOOMINGTON OPTICAL CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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BEVELOPERS. 


OLOLUE RR NEN ORO ORORORE 


RODINAL. 
AMIDOL. 





wm Sold by all 
aa Dealers. 











i, 





I 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FORMULAE. 
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Orthoscope Lenses. 





Rapip RECTILINEAR. Wipe ANGLE. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF = 


Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 

No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 4X 5 6 inches $10.00 
; * ” 5x 8 8% “ 15.00 

. * -" 8 x 10 11 * 20.00 

— — - i¢ se ~. = 30.00 


WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF go°. 


Size of Plate. Foca! Length. Price, 

No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 4% inches $10.00 

s, a 6% x 8% 6 us 15.00 
Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though bvt recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, or 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Phote 
graphic Society. 


Diameter. Focus, Size. Price. 
No. 2, 142. inches 1% inches x 20.00 
3 ; 
4, 6 © 104% 6% x 8% 25.00 
5» 24% * 12% * 8 x 10 30.00 
6, 244‘ 19% * 12X15 50.00 
7, 3te lS 23 " 16 x 20 75.00 


WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CoO., Sole Agents 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Blitz-Pulver 


Has a record for flash-light work which is unapproached. 
No other powder in the United States can show the indorse- 
ments of every individual manufacturer of professional flash- 


lamp which are successfully on the market. 


say of it, and then judge. 
light work has come to stay. 


St. Josern, Mo., October 6, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Messrs.:—In regard to your inquiry I will say, I 
advise the use of ‘‘ Blitz Pulver”? with our machine, 
and I have used no 
sample negatives. 
unvarying success. - ‘alt 

ours 
Sey eee ei L2G. BIGELOW. 
BripGerort, Conn., October 17, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have tried various compounds for 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
the best satisfaction with our machine, 

Yours truly, 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN. 
San Francisco, CAt., February 16, 1894. 

Gent/emen :—In regard to Blitz Pulver we have 

ways recommended your powder, and our instruc- 

ns call for itand no other. It is the best powder we 
ave tver used. 


[Signed] 


her powder in getting out our 
operates in our machine with 


WILLIAMS & SHEPARD, 
Manufacturers Williams Flash Machine. 


Do not deceive yourself. 


Read what they 
Flash- 


CortLanp, N, Y., October 8, 1894. 
thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :—Will say in regard to ‘‘ Blitz Pulver’ 
that it is the only flash powder of which we have any 
knowledge that can be relied upon at all times. We 
send it out and advise its use with the Westcott Flash 
Machine. When used with this machine it produces 
beautiful results and with very little smoke. 


Respectfully, 
WESTCOTT & LEWIS. 


Muscatine, Ia., October 5, 1894. 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Dear Sirs:—We manufacture and sell flash light 
machines and of all powders we have used find none 
to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have used it for 
for all kinds of work, big heads, full ferms, opera 
house stages and interiors, and always find it reliable 
and quick acting. 

Yours respectfully, 
CLIFFORD & SON, 


Price, 60 cents per ounce. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street - 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2 THINGS 


to Remember when Purchasing a 
Photographic Outfit 


CONVERTIBLE 
LEISS ANASTIGMAT 


Are 
Unequaled 
In 


LENSES 


SPEED 
FLATNESS 
DEFINITION 


AND THE 





IRIS DIAPHRAGM 
SHUTTER 


is the only shutter made giving correct and equal 
exposure with uniform timing. 


New Model Permits Graduation for Any Number of 


Sets of Stops. 


Manufactured by 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL C0. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
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McCOLLIN’S 


Pyro-Gallic Acid. 


RESUBLIMED. 
Best Grade, imported specially for 
@ us. Ask for McCollin’s Pyro, and - 
youswill save money. Guarantced “ 
strictly pure. Write for prices.... 


—"- — + 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 ARCH STREET, | PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Our Lenses Easily Lead! 


New Patent Anastigmat. } 






New Double Anastigmat. 


New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 


New Portrait Lens. 


These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for : 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of = — mM 6 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. — Hh, 








———+ 


‘‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for hand and tripod. 
‘‘FLORAGRAPH,”’ our new Celloidine paper. 


“TONO-COLLODIO”’ and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send tor Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 
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Professional and Amateur Photographers 


TAKE NOTICE OF OUR 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


PHILADELIHIA is the most centrally located source of supply for Photographic 
Materials. We give a few suggestions of goods which can be mailed on cash 

orders, free of any charge, except postage, to any part of the United States. We 

guarantee the correct filling of all orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


KODAKS. 


Pocket Kodaks, Bull’s Eyes, and other small Cameras. 


ALBUMS. 


McCOLLIN’S INTERCHANGEABLE LEAF ALBUMS, 6x 7, 7 x Jo, 
10 x 12, and all other makes. 


CHEMICALS. 


Dry Chemicals of all kinds, Aristo Gold, Aristo Platinum. 


BOOKS. 


All Photographic or Art Publications. 


PAPERS. 


All kinds, makes and grades, Aristo, Bromide Platinum, Vignetting, 
Filtering, Blotting, Etc. 


APPARARTUS. 


Plate Holders, Printing Frames, Negative Racks, Print Rollers, Squegees, 
Trays up to 11x14, Clips, Fenders, Shutters, Small Lanterns, Kits and 
all light Photo Sundries and Novelties. 


CARD STOCK. 


ALL kinds; weight not to exceed 4 pounds. 


PENCILS. 


Retouching Colors, Opaque Brushes, Etc. 


And all goods which can be sent under the U. S. Postal Laws. Postage: 
16 cts. per /b., or 1 ct. per oz. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lenses! Lenses! 


Seseseses 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


ce Ae a a $ 3 00 
1—16x20 Wide Angle DarlotLens ..........4... 35 00 
Pn... So Wk Ae Bok ew 8S ew 2 00 
eee ee we ee we we ee ee 75 
1—5x8 Gundlach Rapid RectilinearLens ......... 10 80 
i—-ERtO View LenS Ghd Samia. ... cc ct tet 12 00 
1—4x5 Wide Angle Lens. . eas Sk eee ee 10 00 
1—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens ........... 19 00 
1—8x1o Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens ......... 16 20 
i= 3SR06 EnWOMO ARGO LORS 2.4.54 sw ese se es 30 00 
1—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter. .....-... 25 00 
1—6%x8¥% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter ...... 27 50 
1—8x1o Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter. ........ 30 00 
Peete CEE GME. ek koe: ar ee Oe ee Oe 2 50 
fagep Oe OMG gk Sw eS eS we HBOS 3 50 
Ce ee ee ee ee er a er ae 4 50 
1—8x1!o Steinheil Antiplanatic Lens, list $60.00 ........ 37 00 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and 
9 


can be returned if not satisfactory. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Interchangeable 


~~ ALBUMS 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we _ use 


only the best quality No. 1 cards. 


6X 7 . ; $1.00 
7X10 . . . $1.35 
10 X 12 , ; $2.25 
mxX14 . . $2.50 


For those who desire to have foreign or other 
views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. A. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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Model of 1895. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP, 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MAGNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 


In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 


Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, wth a valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage. 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - - - $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Ground, per oz., .40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which this Lamp 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1080 Arch Street, - - - - Philadelphia. 
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Perfection — 
BLYVE VRINT PAPER 


WE have for a number of years made a specialty ot manu- 
facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 


for negative work. 














This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


on the finest and purest paper made. 


Put up in packages of two dozen sheets. 


EOE 6k ce Pe ee eS HO A oe Ow $o 16 
a) eee td a ere eo ee me ea 20 
2) ee ee ee ee ae ee eee ee ee 35 
ae ee a ae a ee a ee ee ee ee ce a ee 40 
MEE 6 5 be Pes eR ree 56 
S Wie 6 2 tat 64 Sw 6 Whe we oe Gee os 68 


Send for a sample print. 


We also make all grades in rolls suitable for the use of Draughtsmen. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The ........ . . . &. Wallace. 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, ....... . .<A. Hope. 
Amateur Photography (paper), ........ WIL. Adams. 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), .......... S.A. Barhydt. 


Carbon Printing (paper),. ...... +... . +. Max Bolte. 
Chemistry of Phetegnehy, . 6 as s 6 6 0 dee re. 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper), . . . GL. Sinclair. 
Ferrotype and How to Makeit, ....... 4. M. Estabrooke. 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, . . . . J. T. Taylor. 


Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, The rm pp., illus.) . ° 
Lantern Slides by Photographic Methads, . . . . . . A. Pringle. 


Lantern, Book of the. . . . occ sve ec « £2. C Beer. 
Lighting in Photographic Studios, a3 + 0 « o &o Bee. 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth), . eee ee ss ee 


Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), 
Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it), . 


Platinum Toning, .. . “ores ae — ee Clark. 
Photo Reproduction Processes, oe a ee P. C. Duchochots. 
Photo Engraving, . . . . . + C. Straubstadter, Jr. 


Photo Engraving, E ching ry Latnanehe, : ee ale Wilkinson. 
eee eer 7 eS 
Retouching, The Artof ........ sete fe 2 Cee 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used),. . . . Dr. H. C. Stiefel. 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The 

Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, . . 


~—~ = = GW Ww 


4 
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Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not guar- 


antee delivery unless registered, in which case add ro cents for registration. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO.,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1030 Arch Street, 








OTHING succeeds like success! In 
this connection it is natural to think 
of Orthoscope Lenses. There must be 
some reason for the extraordinary run 
on these, and if the reason occurs to you 
perhaps you will find it to your interest 
to be more familiar with them. Circulars 
mailed on application. We have added 
to the popular Rectilinear Series a 6%~x 
8% at $18.00, anda 10x12 at $25.00. Full 
line of all sizes in stock. 
Tuos. H. McCotuin & Co., 


1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Gro. W. GILSON, 
Editor 


The handsomest journal of its kind. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANADIAN 


TOGRAPHIC) 
“URNAL. «f° 


4 





XXxi 


Phys cal Tests of all kinds of Materials and parts ot 
Machines, made daily at our Works, 9th St., above 
Master, up to 200,000 Ibs. by Tensile Compres- 
sion and Transverse Strains. Certificates fur- 
nished. Reports copied and kept confidential. 


RIEHLE BROS. TESTING MACHINE CO, 


Engineers, Iron Founders, General Machinists. 
Richie U. S. Standard Testing Machines. Special 
Testing Appliances. Patented Marble Molding 
and Counters nking Machines. 

Marble Sanders and Hole Cutters. kiehle-Robie 

} Patent Ball- Bearing Screw Jacks. Screw 
and Hydraulic Presses. 
Estimates furnished for all kinds of Special Machinery. 
19 NORTH SIXTH ST. 
Works, 9th St. above Master, Philadelphia. 
New York Office, 93 Liberty Street. Chicago Agents, 
R, W. Hunt & Co., 1137 Rookery. 








Nespitt Pur. Co., Ltd- 
Publishers. 


Each issue is profusely illustrated in 


halftones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, 


etc., of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. 


cents for sample copy. 


Confederation Life Building 


Send ten 


- Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 
PHOTO. SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 
PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 


Read “ Snap SHOTs,” 


57 East 9TH St., NEW YORK, 


The Popular, Photo Magazine, 
1.00 PER YEAR. 


SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East Sth St., New York. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The ........ . . . &. Wallace. 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, ....... . .<A. Hope. 
Amateur Photography (paper), ........ WIL. Adams. 


Crayon Portraiture (paper), ......... . Sf. A. Barhyd. 
Carbon Printing (paper),. . « 2 i200 +0 0 + « « Maw Bole. 
Chemistry of Pastemmeahey, . ere os « 6 = i ae. 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper), . . G.L. Sinclair. 
Ferrotype and How to Makeit, ....... 4. M. Estabrooke. 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, . ..... . J. Z: Taylor. 


Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, The (50 pp., ite. Dis 
Lantern Slides by Photographic Methads, . . ....A. Pringle. 


Lantern, Book ofthe. . .. peaeess «me C. Hepworth, 
Lighting in Photographic Studios, o «0 6 0 « 0 he C, rchoches. 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth),. .... cee» fe ee 


Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), 
Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it), . 


Ce Ns 6 ge oo ee owe eS i Pik Clark. 
Photo Reproduction Processes, ....... P. C. Duchochots. 
Photo Engraving, . . . . + +» C. Straubstadter, Jr. 


Photo Engraving, Etching ey Lieauabe, . « « « « Wilkinson. 
peonmerapeec Getics, 2 wt lt kt 8 Ws ee ee. 
Retouching, The Artof ..... neces ee Ge. 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used), cee ss eH. Cage 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The -_ 
Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, . 


~~ = = GD WH 
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Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not guar- 


antee delivery unless registered, in which case add 1o cents for registration. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1030 Arch Street, 








NOTHING succeeds like success! In 

this connection it is natural to think 
of Orthoscope Lenses. There must be 
some reason for the extraordinary run 
on these, and if the reason occurs to you 
perhaps you will find it to your interest 
to be more familiar with them. Circulars 
mailed on application. We have added 
to the popular Rectilinear Series a 64x 
8% at $18.00, anda 10x12 at $25.00. Full 
line of all sizes in stock. 

Tuos. H. McCo.iiin & Co., 


1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Gro. W. GILSON, 
Editor 


$7.00 per Year. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XXxi 


Phys cal Tests of all kinds of Materials and parts ot 
Machines, made daily at our Works, oth St., above 
Master, up to 200,000 Ibs. by Tensile Compres- 
sion and Transverse Strains. Certificates fur- 
nished. Reports copied and kept confidential. 


RIEHLE BROS. TESTING MACHINE CO, 


Engineers, lron Founders, General Machinists. 
Riehie U. S. Standard Testing Machines. Special 
Testing Appliances. Patented Marble Molding 
and Counters nking Machines. 

Marble Sanders and Hole Cutters. Kiehle-Robie 
Patent Ball- Bearing Screw Jacks. Screw 
and Hydraulic Presses, 

Estimates furnished for all kinds of Special Machinery, 
19 NORTH SIXTH ST. 

Works, 9th St. above Master, Philadelphia. 


New York Office, 93 Liberty Street. Chicago Agent 
R. W. Hunt & Co., 1137 Reshery. = 





H°TSGRAPHIC,,. 
SURNAL, <=! 





Nespittr Pus. Co., Ltd- 


Publishers. 


af 


¥ 


The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue is profusely illustrated in 


halftones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date”’ 
etc., of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. 


cents for sample copy. 


Confederation Life Building 


reading matter, formulz, 
Send ten 


. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 
...PHOTO SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 
PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 


Read “ Snap Suots,” 


57 EAST STH St., NEW YoRK, 


The Popular, Photo Magazine, 
1.00 PER YEAR. 


SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East Sth St., New York. 
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METACARBOL 


CHAVANT, 


The Most Powerful Developer. 


ONE OUNCE OF 


Metacarbol Yields 192 Ounces of Developer. 


‘*T received the sample of Metacarbol and have given it atrial. I like the results obtained 
with it very much. Will you quote price on it, and if in my reach will use it ?”’ 

A. L. Bowersox, Dayton, Ohio. 

‘¢ Some weeks ago you sent us a sample of Metacarbol developer. We used it in develop- 
ing a group that we are almost certain would not come with any other developer that we have 
ever tried. ‘The white drapery was as fine as we have ever seen. It makes a smooth, brilliant 
negative.’’ KNAFFL & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn. 

‘‘Sample of the new developer ‘ Metacarbol’ you kindly sent to me isthe best thing in 
the way of a developer I ever used. I made three negatives on 5x7 plates, Bausch & Lomb 
shutter one-hundredth second, and received full-timed negatives. It works well for portraits, 
make good crisp negatives, of good and quick printing qualities. You deserve the thanks of 
the fraternity for introducing the ideal developer, and I think you will have large sales of it. 
Kindly give me the price by the pint. W. H. Dunwick, Pulaski, N. Y. 

‘¢ The test of Metacarbol developer was most successful. I found it equal to the best I 
ever used. Besides it does not stain the fingers.’’ 

Gro. W. KETCHAM, 25 Cliff St., New York. 

“The Metacarbol worked very finely, equal in every way, if not superior to, the develop- 


ing agents now on the market.” GEORGE STECKEL, Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘I have personally given it (Metacarbol) a very fair test, and find that it is a splendid 
developing agent.’’ J. Ep. Roescu, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘‘The new developer, Metacarbol, pleased me very much. It is exceedingly rapid, and 
gives fine detail, clear shadows and splendid printing quality. Please send me 3 ounces.” 
F, M. Somers, Memphis, Tenn 


‘¢We were much pleased with Metacarbol, and find that by its use a much shorter 
exposure can be made than on a plate of same emulsion that has been developed in the usual 
way. Add me to your staff of consumers of Metacarbol.”’ 

C. M. Haves & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

‘« It produces a very pretty negative and quite a perfect positive.’’ 

C. T. Sruart, Hartford, Conn. 

‘¢ Your Metacarbol is among the first of the new developers.’ 

URLIN BECKER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRICE 
1-0z. bottle, - . - 2.98 4-0z. bottle, - - - $2.75 
2-oz. bottle, - - - 1.50 8-oz. bottle, - - > 2.5 


16-0z. bottle, - : - - $10.00 


For Sale by all Dealers. Send for free Sample Package. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Trade Agents, 5691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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When purchasing a developer 
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ONE 








PYROGALLIC AG) 


RESUBLIMED 
™, ME.SCHERING= 
yp, MANUFAC TURING CHEMIST, BERLIN, GERMANY. 





e 9 the oldest and most 
please be particular to specify Scheri ng? S, favorably-known brand. 





Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. . 


OUNCE 














THE STANDARD 


OF THE 


OF THE 
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See that you get the genuine “SCHERING’S,” excelled by none, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


WAYMOUTH'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in prin 
They are made in nineteen sizes ; printed in black, yellow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal. 
We have quantities of testimonials; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing oupundey and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, and 
sell better every month. 


PRICES. 


In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. 1 to 5, $o go 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 
assorted colemB lw tt ttt tt a] 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 
ree cs ona . I oo 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, assorted sizes and colors, for 
Cartes, by number, per dozen s a 5° 
os. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 
large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz. 73 
Nos. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 15%, assorted sizes an 
colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 
EN 2 dah ek a8 On Wee . s@ 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half- 
cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., & 9s 
When ordering, state the number and color you want 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS. 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz- Pulver . tet 


fa: . Flash Light 
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Will find the little apparatus pen and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 





T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 
matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unrestrained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the. fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotair is 
supplied tothe nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 


CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


PRICE $1.50. 
THOMAS H. McCOLILIN & CO 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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WANT SOMETHING NEW? 
BACKGROUNDS. ACCESSORIES 


We have just completed a new line of papier mache accessories consisting of screen and 
seat combination, garden seat with extension back and our Columb an combination showing 
balcony, steps, garden wall and fence, balustrade, etc., all of which are illustrated with many 
beautiful and practical changes in our new 24-page c atalogue 

We venture the asserti n is so attractive as one in which the subject is pe sed with a suita- 
ble and harmonious accessory. In fact all the poses by prominent phctographers shown in the 
leading photo-journals bear us out in this assertion. 

We also show a complete line of up-to-date backgrounds, Platino and Rembrandt effects, 
Burlaps in colors, head grounds, bust and %,etc. Don’t fail tosee our catalogue before you order, 


Send to 


WAIR & BARNES. 
Successor to J. W. BRYANT CO. LA PORTE, IND. 


All stock dealers handle our goods. 


If you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


Single Copies, 15 cents Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50 
SVsSesesessesesss 


THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


“Dietz ” 
Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
light. Don't Leak Light. Size,1%x6%. Circular 
free. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 


Tin, Japanned Black, ....... . 75 cts. 
Polished Brass,. . . > = we ee oe 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Repairs ---- 
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Recognizing the necessity of some place for the prompt repairing of 





photographic apparatus and the absence of such a place, we have opened a 


repair department, with skillful mechanics under our personal supervision, for 
han 20)... 


Cameras, Tripods, Plate Holders, 
Shutters, Lenses, 
and all kinds of Photographic Apparatus. 


Special Gameras, Plate Bolders. 


and All Other Apparatus TIADE TO ORDER. 


No long delays waiting to send to distant manufacturers. 


Prompt work and moderate charges will be the special features of this 
department- 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
Ehotocraphic Supplies of AI! Kinds, 


1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CLUB RATES. 


OU can get the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for 1897 at 
greatly reduced rates by taking advantage of our club arrangements 
with the following magazines : 


Rate FoR BOTH 


if sent with 
Regular American Journal 
subscription price. of Photography. 

American Amateur Photographer . ...... . .$2 00... . $3 00 
Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin , 3 00. 4 00 
‘The Photographic Times, monthly, illustrated . 4 00, 5 00 
The Eye. . 2 50. 375 
The Century Mz agazine 4 00, 5 50 
St. Nicholas ‘ 3 00. 4 50 
Lippincott’s Magazine : 3,00. 4 00 
Scribner’s Magazines. ‘ 3 00. 4 50 
Popular Science Monthly 5 00, 6 00 
Littell’s Living Age. . 6 00. 7 50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly 3 00. 4 50 
Outing . -_— oe 3.00, 4 25 
Forest and Stream. 4 00. 5 25 
Harper’s Magazine 4 00, 5 25 
«© Weekly . 4 00. 5 50 
GT sss 4 00, 5 50 

‘«« Young People 2 00, 3 50 
American Field. . > 5 00, 6 50 
Wilson’s Photo Magazine 5 00, 6 00 
Overland Monthly 4 00, 5 00 
Cosmopolitan ee I 50. 3 00 
Leisure Hours I 00. 2 00 


Write us ry rates on other Seaneinin, 


THE Terms on club-rate subscriptions are absolutely cash with order. 
Each magazine subscribed for will be sent to you regularly from the pub- 
lishers, the same as if your subscription were sent to them direct. In 
receiving subscriptions from other magazines we can only be responsible 
for safely forwarding them to the respective publishers. 


Send in your subscriptions at once. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 


1030 Arch Street, . - - Philadelphia, Pa 
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We wish to call your attention to a NEW SIZE OF 


Lavette’s Patent Photo Mailing Envelope 


=> SIZE 5% by 7%. 
SANT Price, $15.00 per M, or $1.50 per box of 100. 














aS Retail, 4c. each or 3 for 10 cents. 
S LAVETTE’S ENVELOPES ARE NOW MADE IN 
Cabinet Size 444 x 7—$10.00 per M, $1.25 per box 
1] H.C. LAVETTE of 125, Retail 2 for 5 cents. 
f Patentes No. 2, Size 554 x 754—$15.00 per M, $1.50 per box 
4 and Sole of 100, Retail 4 cents each, 3 for Ioc. 
Manufacturer No. 3, Size 6 x 8'4—$25.00 per M, $2.50 per box of 
199-201 100, Retail 5 cents each. 
Randolph St No. 4, Size 834 x 103(— $35.00 per M, $1.75 per box 
CHicaGo of 50, Retail 10 cents each. 
LOOK UP YOUR STOCK ON ABOVE, 





‘jain ei yanol rena i AND IF LOW SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 


COPVAIGNTED JAM 28, 


> Can also be used for Fancy Cardsof allkinds. Any special 
Photograph Don’t Crush or Bend. .j,.-5 mide to order in lots of 1000. Prices on application. 


These envelopes are composed of five 60ib. Manilla paper, reinforced by two separate pieces of pulp board 
one on each side, ‘he cut represents tne envelope open with photograph laid im Fold over back and seal 


with gummed flaps. FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS. Keep this for reference. 


The ROMBI 


(CAMERA =P = 


Carry in pocket. ~akes 25 perfect pictures 
in one loading—re-loading costs We. Ask 
your dealer for it, or send for free booklet 
All About the Kombi.” 
ALFRED O. KE 
Branches. London, Berlin. 12-194 L Lo Street, Chica ago 














Compressed Fibre Trays and Fixing Boxes, 


LATEST. CHEAPEST and 
MOST DURABLF. 


Wi < 


= 


a 





For Sale by all Dealers, and Manufactured only by 


COMPRESSED FIBRE Co. ™ "= s5zesrnisT==™ 
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Now Ready. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1897 


TWO ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
335 PAGES; 35 FINE ENGRAVINGS 
PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS, POST FREE; CLOTH BOUND, $1.00. 


PORTRAITS, FIGURE STUDIES, LANDSCAPES, GENRE AND INTERIORS. 
BY J. F. RYDER, J. A. BRUSH, GEO. B. _SPERRY, B. PALK, 
McCRARY & BRANSON, G. L. HURD, T. ZWIEFEL, JUDD, 
ARTHUR & PHILBRIC, A. N. LINDENMUTH, D. H. ANDERSON 


and many other Leaders. 


PRACTICAL PAPERS WRITTEN BY PRACTICAL MEN AND A COM- 
PLETE REVIEW OF URING ima OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Formulas, Processes, Business Methods, Art Work indoors and out. 
Send for copy to-day. Full contents list free. 


EDW. L. WILSON, 853 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


United States Armor Brand 
Photographic Paper. 


Will print faster than any other. 
Has an insoluble film. 
[s always reliable and uniform. 


Price 1.00 per gross Cabinets. 


UNITED STATES ARISTOTYPE Co. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


bee Send 20 cts. for sample package. 
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MeCollin & Co. s Vignetter 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND 
EASIEST OF WORKING IN THE MARKET. 


ADAPTABLE ‘TO ALL SIZES OF CAMERAS. 
ADJUSTED BY THE SIMPLEST MOVEMENT OF THE HAND. 


NO COMPLICATED SCREWS, LEVERS OR CORDS. 


THE FINEST VIGNETTING SECURED. 


Time and Trouble Saved by Vignetting Negatives. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


Messrs. McCouuin & Co., 
GENTLEMEN : 
I have had in use at my gallery, for some time, one of your 
Vignetters, and wish here to express to you my high appreciation of its effici- 
ency and convenience, and also of the excellent quality of the results secured 
by its means. It is always ready for immediate use, as it conveniently folds 
away under the camera when not needed, no time is lost in readjusting every 
time a picture is taken. 

I am especially pleased with the variety of positions in which it may be 
placed,—forward and backward, lateral and vertical, and swing so that one 
Vignetter answers for all sizes of cameras, and the various style of negatives 
given by this means a fine graduation of shades from deep black to light gray. 

I wish simply to state that this testimonial is entirely voluntary on my 
part, and not from solicitation ; my desire being merely to let the profession 


know of a real good thing that will save them much trouble, expense and 
and vexation in practice. 


Fraternally, 
R. L. C. RAMBO, PHILADELPHIA. 
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wvaneo ADHESIVES 


December 29th, 1891 (3 Patents). 
March 15th, 1892. Sept. 17th, 1895. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS AND INFRINGEMEN S. 


SPECIAL NOTE TO DEALERS. 


Another Carter Fallacy Exposed 





FALSE SYMPATHY and ‘* FALSE IMPRESSIONS’’ 


There is one point in the manifesto of the Carter Ink Company of December 29, 1896, 
addressed to *‘ Dealers in and Consumers of Paste,’’ which we have not heretofore noticed, and 
which we now wish to fully answer. 

In one paragraph of this manifesto Brother Carter tries to get up a false sympathy for 
infringing dealers by hinting at our ‘* unfairness’’ in ‘‘ seeking to place the burden of infringe 
ment on dealers manifestly unconscious of it.’ Now, we have placed no burden of infringement 
on unconscious dealers, nor are we keeping up any false impressions. nthe contrary, it is the 
infringing manufacturer who persuades an innocent dealer to sell his infringing goods, in 
defiance of our rights, that places such burdens on the dealer, and thus involves the dealer with 
himself and keeps him under a false impression of security. We have been diligently trying to 
take this burden off the dealer by carefully informing him of our rights and the risk he runs by 
thus involving himself with the infringing manufacturer. One dealer whom we carefully so 
warned, and who still persisted in ignoring our rights, we have brought suit against. Is this 
what Brother Carter calls *‘ putting a burden of infringement on a MANIFESTLY UNCONSCIOUS 
dealer,’’ and ‘‘ keeping up a FALSE IMPRESSION?’ It seems to us that the misguided dealer 
had received ¢his burden from some one else, and also the false impression that he was safe and 
that we did not mean what we said. 

Now, it is obvious that a dealer who continues to sell infringing goods after due, specific 
and careful warning, and in defiance of a patentee, is just the same as the infringing manufac- 
turer. The law recognizes no difference, and neither does Morals nor Common Sense, and it is 
merely a question of expediency for the patentee to decide which he shall sue, and we have 
carefully explained in former notices why we have brought suit against such a fully conscious 
dealer. 

Brother Carter also refers to the ‘‘ rights of the dealer,’’ and that he should ‘* zzszs¢ on 
his rights,’ etc. Now, of course, any dealer has the free 
and full right to question any patent issued by the United 
States as he may think proper, but this does not in the least 
affect the right of the patentee to sue him if he infringes the 
patent by selling the patented goods. We, therefore, do 
not imagine that dealers generally, under Brother Carter's 
advice, will be very anxious to avail themselves of this 
right, for reasons of justice to the patentee and prudence 
to themselves. We, therefore, believe that Brother Carter's 
false sympathy is wasted, and is nothing but /ega/ and moral 
nonsense and may be safely interpreted as only a form of 
selfish sympathy for himself. 
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Don’t Wait 
for 
BUSINESS 
When 
BUSINESS 


is 
WAITING 
for 
YOU ! 





Mount Your Own Buttons 


WITH 


| Simplex Mountings. 


NO MACHINE ! NO PASTE! 
FRONT EVERY ONE WITH A GOLDEN RIM. 


A button that is designed and manufactured especially for the 








——oeenrrre 





Photographic Trade. Youcansell a dozen Simplex Buttons where you 
now sell one old style. These Buttons can be mounted with prints 
on any brand of paper. 


WE SEND YOU THESE MOUNTINGS 


COMPLETE WITH CELLULOID. IT WtLL TAKE YOU EUT AFEW 
SECONDS TO PUT IN THE PICTURES. PAT APPL'D FOR 


Small Size % in. per dozen ’ ; 85 cts. 


Large Size 14% in. per dozen ‘ : ; $1.50. 


Sample of small size 10c. Address PHOTO NOVELTY CO. 
335 SIXTY-THIRD ST., Station O, 
CHICAGO. 


) 


Y 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Sample of each size 25c. | 
| 





BACK 


If Your 





Dealer Does 
Not Handle 
Send Direct 
to Us. 

















The adaptation of our Film Cartridge System, by which the camera 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT, 


to a Folding Kodak of the highest type marks the latest achievement 
in camera construction. 


The Cartridge Kodak embodies in an instrument only 31% inches 
in thickness, every feature which the skilled amateur desires in his 
camera. It uses either Film Cartridges or glass plates and is the 


only camera capable of making 4 x 5 pictures which is 


ADAPTED 
TO USE 
AW HEEL. 





Can be carried in a bicycle case which clamps within the frame 
or to the head. 


Price No. gre te so Pig eng eg Se algal 


pneumatic shutter having iris diaphragm stops (not sees - - - $25.00 
Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 4 x 5, . . - - - 90 
Bicycle Carrying Case to attach inside frame or to head, - ‘a " - 2.50 
Washers to hold case in front of brake rod, when used on hezd, - - - 50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BICYCLE KODAKS. 
$5.00, $8.00, $10.00, $25.00, 
Free booklet tells all about them, 








Solio Guaranteed 
Only in Original 
Packages. 


Solio that has been repacked must of neces- 
sity have been exposed to the air and very likely toa con- 
siderable amount of light and dust which would cause it to 
deteriorate. Being repacked by inexperienced hands who have 
not the conveniences to be found in our factory, it is more than 
likely to be soiled and injured by finger marks. It will rarely 
give the perfect results to be obtained from paper purchased 
in the original package. 


Solio that has been repacked may be older 


than the date on the package indicates. Repacking is one way 
of getting rid of old paper. Buy your Solio in the original 
package and you will Know how old it is. Our guarantee does 
not cover Solio in any but the original sealed packages put up 
by us. 


Solio that has been repacked may not be 


Solio at all, but a cheap substitute. Buy in original packages 


SOLIO 
Fresh SOLIO 
Uninjured SOLIO. 


Insist on having an original package. Repacked Solio can- 
not be “ Just As Good.” It may not be Solio at all. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











Wonderful 
keeping Qualities. 


A Ten Year Old Package of Eastman’s 
Permanent Bromide Paper Gives 
Perfect Results. 


@ 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 25th, 1897. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 


Have heard many arguments, pro and con, regarding the keeping 
jualities of ‘‘Bromide’’? paper. Have seen many cases where the pape 
was condemned, but usually found that the fault lay either in the 
developer or with the party handling it. 

The desire to experiment with some good old emulsion grew stronger 
and stronger, until fortune smiled upon me at last, when | found two 
very old packages—‘‘Permanent Bromide,’’ emulsion numbers 50* and 
674*. It is unnecessary to look for the date of coating, as any one 
familiar with the paper can judge for himself; besides No. 50 speaks 
for itself. 

The prints forwarded you tell their own tale ; cannot say that | have 
ever obtained finer results from the very freshest paper ; the pure whites, 
soft, velvety blacks and fine detail in the shadows, are certainly all that 

in be desired. It does seem to be a ** Permanent’’ Bromide. 

Congratulating you upon the wonderful keeping qualities of your 
paper, | remain, 

Yours truly, 


1 Orange St. PHIL J. KNAPP. 


3 
5 
Ss + 
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Eastman’s ‘‘Permanent Bromide Paper’”’ 
Is Permanent. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
. ee eee Rochester, N. Y. 


MAN KODAK 












“Blue Label” 





American Aristo 
is the 
Highest Price 
Paper in the Market 


But! 





We make three brands of Printing-Out Paper. Each brand has an 
individuality peculiar to itself and covers a separate field of usefulness. 


BLUE LABEL—For Soft, Delicate Negatives, 
ARISTO JR.—For Medium to Strong Negatives. 
ARISTO PLATINO—For Carbon and Platinum Effects. 


All our products are manufactured on the most permanent basis known to 
the art. We refer to seven years test in all the climates of the world. 


AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE CO. £. & HT. ANTHONY & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, ‘SOLE AGENTS, 


Jamestown, N. Y. 591 Broadway, New York. 


Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, a0 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 








